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ALL’S WELL. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 





The clouds which rise with thunder, slake 
Our thirsty souls with rain; 

The blow most dreaded falls, to break 
From off our limbs a chain; 

The wrongs of man to man but make 
The love of God more plain, 

As through the shadowy lens of even 
The eye looks farthest into heaven, 

On gleams of stars and depths of blue, 
The glaring sunshine never knew. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Between now and September 30, every 
Massachusetts woman who has not paid a 
tax within the last two years should go in 
person, and invite her friends to go with 
her, to the assessors of her town or city, 
and be assessed a poll-tax of fifty cents, 
in order to vote for school committee. 
Whenever women vote as generally every- 
where in the State as they did in Boston 
last December, the Legislature will extend 
full municipal suffrage to women. 


++ 
ine 


The women of Washington Territory 
will many of them offer, and take legal 
steps to enforce the counting of their 
votes for the constitution and for woman 
suffrage. Let us hope they will all do so. 
Then a thorough test can be made, to see 
whether a vested right conferred by the 
Legislature can be taken away without 
legislative action. 

Per Se ee 

The English papers announce with very 
deep regret the death of Miss Caroline A. 
Biggs, on Wednesday last, at her father’s 
house, Notting Hill Square. She was one 
of the earliest, ablest and most faithful 
workers for woman suffrage and other 
movements for the advancement of women. 
Miss Biggs has been for many years ed- 
itor of the English Women’s Review, which 
she conducted wisely, and in a manner 
always to command respect. She will be 
particularly missed by her English co- 
workers. But her death is felt by suffra- 
gists everywhere. 

——_—_—_—__ ¢ eo —___ 


Four Yearly Meetings have selected 
women delegates to represent them at the 
General Conference of the Free Baptist 
denomination, which meets at Harper’s 
Ferry, West Va., this fall. Rhode Island 
has chosen Mrs. E. S. Burlingame, editor 
of the Missionary Helper; Michigan, Mrs. 
J. 8. Copp, wife of a professor in Hills- 
dale College; New Hampshire, Mrs. M. S. 
Waterman, Mrs. M. A. Davis and Miss L. 
A. De Merritte; Western Maine, Mrs. J. 
C. Osgood and Mrs. V: G. Rumsey. These 
delegates are all educated, refined women, 
and two of them are on the programme 
of the Conference for papers, together 
With several other women. It is thought 
that they will be admitted without opposi- 
tion, as the Free Baptists have ordained 
Women'ministers, and have several women 
graduates of their theological schools 
among their pastors and workers. 
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The Chicago ladies who have organized 
in the interests of a woman’s department 
of the World’s Fair are bending all their 
energies “‘to help the men folks secure 
this Fair.” If they succeed, they propose 








to “begin with the Sandwich Islands, and 


encircle the world” in collecting an ex- 


| hibit of woman's work. 


++ 
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At a reception and banquet given re- 
tiring editor John B. Wright by the Bos- 
ton Herald staff last week, Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White was one of the speakers. News- 
paper women will appreciate the feeling 
which prompted Mrs. White to say, in the 
course of her remarks: 

‘For nearly twenty years I have made 
believe that I was a newspaper woman. A 
year ago, when at the Herald dinner, | 
really felt that I was beginning to be one, 





| 


but when I was asked to sit down at the 


table to-night with the others I felt as 
though I was really taken in and had be- 
come one of you.” 

—_————e-oo 


In Australia, women now occupy about 
the same position in labor matters that 
they did in America twelve or fifteen 
years ago. ‘The September number of 
The Dawn, the woman’s magazine pub- 
lished at Sydney, gives an account of an 
effort to drive women printers out of em- 
ployment. The Trades’ and Labor Coun- 
cil have issued a circular calling upon all 
trade associations which are affiliated to 
them to boycott the printing establish- 
ments which give employment to women. 
The women thus employed number less 
than a dozen, while the Council is a large 
and financially strong organization of 
men. The Dawn takes a philosophic view 
of the matter. It says: 

‘As to the boycott we have nothing to 
dread. We have no doubt the organiza- 
tion against us will raise sympathy of 
equal power for us. The printing houses 
ot The Dawn, and Messrs. Jarrett & Co. 
are, we believe, the only ones at present 
concerned in this excommunication; but 
if a hundred times as many women earned 
an honest living by setting type, we have 
no doubt the influence of the remainder 
of their sex would suffice to bring busi- 
ness enough to keep these women-work- 
ers employed.” 

History repeats itself. The printer girls 
in Australia will hold their own, and in 
due time labor organizations there will 
learn, as they have already learned in 
America, that to treat working women as 
equals is a ‘‘policy of self-protection.” 


++ 
e+ 





John Fitzgerald, in an article on the la- 
bor question, published in the New York 
Mail and Express, says that there are 500,- 
000 women in New York City ‘tworking 
for very little wages and under very diflfi- 
cult and obnoxious conditions,” That it is 
now ‘‘one of the aims of the leaders of or- 
ganized labor to put women on a level with 
men in wages when the woman does a 
man’s work.” This, he says, 

“Isa policy of self-protection. In some 
of the trades, notably the printers’, wom- 
en have developed as much dexterity as 
men. Manifestly the men cannot keep the 
women out, and logically they cannot af- 
ford to have women working for less than 
they work for, for that would bring down 
wages. So they did something better. 
They brought the women into the fold.” 

It has not been very many years since 
men in the printers’ and other trades not 
only declined to admit women te their 
Unions, on the ground that such action 
would be disastrous, but refused to work 
in offices and shops where women received 
as much wages as men for the same amount 
of work. The workingmen are learning 
as they go, and some of these days they 
will reach a point where they will see that 
it is also ‘‘a policy of self-protection” to 
put women on a level with men in the mat- 
ter of suffrage. 





+o 


Mr. Fitzgerald concludes: 


“The workingwoman is having some 
difficulties yet in the matter of getting her 
due, but she is gradually gaining. The 
best proof of thés is to be found in the fact 
that the organizations controlled by men 
are only too anxious to get women who 
are at work in connection with the various 
trades to co-operate with them. Whether 
women will ever have a vote in presiden- 
tial elections is a thing that one can scarce- 
ly foresee at this time, but that they have 


a potent influence in labor matters is quite | 


certain.” 

Whatever advantages of position the 
workingwoman holds in labor organiza- 
tions have been a matter of slow and pain- 
ful evolution. Her influence in labor mat- 
ters is the result of persistent effort and 
agitation, of a self-assertion to a degree that 
carping critics would term “unwomanly.” 





~~. 
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The Central Christian Advocate calls at- 
tention to an item in the Indian Witness, 
and explains that the Central India Con- 
ference is a kind of irregular India Gen- 
eral Conference, with a liberty of organi- 


zation which allows it to keep up with the 
movements of the age, as follows: 
“One of the questions which came up 


| for settlement at the first session of the 


Central Conference was, whether ladies 
could take their seats in the body as lay 
delegates. Bishop Thoburn ruled that, as 
ladies had been seated in the last Central 
Conference by the express decision of 
Bishop Ninde, he saw no reason to ques- 
tion their right to be seated as members of 
the body. ‘The decision gave complete 
satisfaction, and no one was found to sec- 
ond the motion of a facetious delegate 
calling for a three days’ discussion. Thus 
in India’s General Conference the ladies 
have a seat and a voice.” 


America has been sending missionaries 
to India these many years. Now, if that 
Central India Conference can send a mis- 
sionary to America to labor with the next 


cal realization of ‘Bread cast upon the 


waters.” 
——--  -*# ee —-——— 


CO-EDUCATION IN WISCONSIN. 





The fact that girl students will not harm 
a university, nor the university harm the 
girl students, has been a matter of contro- 
versy in the history of nearly every lead- 
ing educational institution. A pamphlet 


titled ‘‘Higher Education in Wisconsin” 
gives an account of the effort that was re- 
quired to secure equal opportunities for 
women in the State University. 


did the question of admitting women 
trouble the university authorities. Up to 
that date no woman had been thought of 
in connection with the university, but in 
taking steps toward normal training it 
was evident that women teachers would 
seek instruction in the art of teaching. As 
soon as a normal department was opened, 
which was accomplished in 1863, seventy- 
six women at once took advantage of the 
opportunity. After two years the faculty, 
in 1865, reported: 

‘The faculty are of the opinion that the 
normal department has made the univer- 
sity a more useful institution, during the 
past three years, than it would have been. 
it is not, however, to be disguised that 
among many former students of the uni- 
versity, and among leading ones now in 
| the institution, there has been a strong 
feeling of oppesition to the department, 
mainly on the ground of its bringing fe- 
males into the university.” 

It was feared that the ‘‘standard of cul- 
ture’? would be lowered, but the faculty 
endeavored to allay the alarm by declar- 
ing that there had been no such *‘mingling 
of classes in the higher and more recondite 
subjects as to render this possible, even if 
it would be the result.” 

When the normal department was estab- 
lished, it was intended that women taking 
the three years’ course in that department 
should enjoy substantially the full privi- 
leges of the university, and in 1871 the 
three years’ term was extended to four. 
In 1875 eight young women graduated. 
Then the opponents made a new attack. 
The board of visitors, in 1877, thought the 
health of the young women deteriorated in 
the university; they were “deeply im- 
pressed with the appearance of ill-health,” 
which, in their opinion, was caused by 
undue mental strain. 

The discussion of the subject brought 
out the fact that the record of excuses 


number of absences on account of ill- 
health was relatively greater among the 
young men than among the young wom- 
en; and more than this, it was shown 
that the absences of the young women 
were almost exclusively in the lower 
classes, while those of the young men 
were evenly distributed through the entire 
course. 

In the reconstruction of 1866, one sec- 
tion of the act declares: ‘“The university 
in all its departments and colleges shall 
be open alike to male and female stu- 
dents.” Dr. Paul Chadbourne declined 


account of this ‘dangerous innovation,” 
and as a matter of safety the charter was 
amended and the provision, ‘The Univer- 
sity shall be open to female as well as 


restrictions as the board of regents may 
deem proper,” was substituted. This eased 
Prof. Chadbourne’s conscience. The re- 
strictions have never seriously interfered, 
and at the present time the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity stands in the front rank of co-edu- 
cational institutions, and the young men 
there have to look well to their laurels in 





PF. M. A. 


male students, under such regulations and | 


Quadrennial Conference, it will be a practi- | 


The first Legislature of Wisconsin made | 
provision for the establishment of the Wis- | 
consin University, but not until 1856 or °57 | 





EXPENSE. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

What New England woman does not 
know the vague vagabondish longing 
which accompanies the first warm days,— 
those days which bring out the hand-or- 
gans and flower-venders in full force, and 
convince her that the summer is nearly 
here? During the winter she may have 
been satisfying the puritanical side of her 
nature with Browning, German, Russian, 
or even Volapik, but now the dormant, 
tropical side of her nature awakens, and 
she has that feeling that Chaucer voiced, 
when he wrote in the pleasant spring-time, 
five centuries ago: 


‘**Then longen folke to go on pilgrimages.” 


She wonders in which of Nature’s nooks 
the summer will come to her, and what 
new treasures of memory it will bring, and, 
with the remembrance of past summers 
and summer friends, come drifting into 


her mind the thoughts of wonders across | 
the seas, and of ‘‘some day” realizing her | 


cherished dream of ‘‘going to Europe.” 
About Europe there lies for her ‘the 
light that never was on land or sea.’’ She 


published by the Bureau of Education en- | appreciates all the summer loveliness of 


her native mountains and streams, but 


| across the water lie lands with mystic 


legends clinging to the ivied ruins which 
crown the heights, and from the far-off 
Rhine she hears the voice of the Lorelei 
calling in siren tones. 

‘There are those happy mortals by whom 
the annual trip ‘‘across the pond” is 
thought of as a matter of course, and as 
the usual preliminary of the summer round 
of gayety ending late in the fall at Lenox 
or Lancaster; but, to the average woman, 
“going to Europe” means quite another 
thing. The average woman, however, 
after a brief time allowed for wandering 
thoughts, puts them resolutely aside. For 
the average woman, unfortunately, is 
obliged to limit her wanderings to the pos- 
sibilities of a limited purse. 
she could be, she thinks, if, like Bayard 
Taylor or a careless student, she could 
wander afodt wherever she would. But, 
feeling that way impossible, she consigns 
European dreams to a dim future. She 
probably belongs to that large majority of 
women who have the idea that European 
travel must necessarily be expensive. Both 
the “tramp”? way and the “rich tourist” 
way must be very delightful, but there is 
also a middle way in which a great many 
of moderate means could travel if they 
only knew that it could be safely and en- 
joyably done. There are many teachers, 
for instance, who would not hesitate if 
they thought that $225 or $250, drawn 
from their rainy-day hoard, would enable 
them to spend their long summer vacation 
over two thousand miles from the scene of 
their struggles with the shooting young 
ideas. 

**But it cannot be done at that figure,” 
says the incredulous mathematical mind. 
“Steamer fares alone are nearly that, un- 
less one is willing to go by steerage. and 
that surely would not be enjoyable.” 

No, steerage need not be taken, and | 
should not advise even second-class fares 
on a steamer when the object of the trip 
was pleasure. On any journey of nearly 
two weeks, especially on asea voyage, one 


| of the most enjoyable features is the con- 
| genial acquaintances formed, and one’s | 
kept by the president showed that the | 


pleasure is necessarily more dependent on 
travelling companions than in a few hours’ 
railway travel. I know people who have 
tried to economize by going second-cabin, 


| and their verdict is that it is pleasanter to 


| be first on a cheaper line of steamers than 


to become president of the university on | 


| 
| 
| 


second on the higher-priced. Now, while | 


the popular English lines are suitable for 


rich people, the kindly Providence that | 
looks out for poorer people has provided | 


a number of lines on which a round-trip 
ticket can be procured for $100, and even 
for less. 

The steamers that can afford to give first 
cabin accommodations at that price do not 
give all the luxuries found on a Cunarder, 
but what they do give are good, and 
the American who knows that all fare 
alike, can put up with some inconven- 
iences, if there are hitherto unexperienced 
pleasures to keep the mind in an enthu- 
siastic mood. Because I have tried it, I 
can say that the Hamburg is one of the | 
good, cheaper lines, and from another's | 
experience, I can say the same of the State | 
Line. I have noexperience with the other 


How happy | 


| best by the Vassar College Faculty. 
| scholarship was won this year by Mildred 


| way’s object in awarding this scholarship 





HOW TO “G0 To EUROPE” AT LITTLE | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


| 
Miss F. C. Grar, of Switzerland, has 


| been called to the chair of modern lan- 
guages in Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Col. 

Miss ANNIE LANCEY, of Carmel, O., 
has leased a mill property there, and is 
doing a large business, employing four- 
teen men, and operating day and night. 

Miss A. M. CRAWFORD, of East Aurora, 
N. Y., formerly connected with the Illinois 
State Normal School, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr. Julius Pohlman as curator 
of the Museum of the Buffalo, N. Y., So- 
ciety of Natural Sciences. 

Mrs. LENORA M. Barry is with the 
‘American Workingmen’s Expedition” 
now travelling in Europe, and was one of 
the speakers at the immense reception 
given the Expedition by the Tradés’ Or- 
ganizations of Paris. 

Mrs. ANNIE SMITH applied recently for 
admission to the Virginia bar. The learned 
| but embarrassed Judge Aiken, of Danviile, 





warrant for her admission. Mrs. Smith 
will apply to the Court of Appeals. 

| Mrs. ANNA R. WEEKS, Presiden: of 
the Anthony Suffrage Clubs in Chicago, 
| prepares the interesting W. C. 'T. U. items 
| for the Saturday Jnter-Ocean. She puts in 
| a8 Many woman suffrage items as possible, 
| for she thinks no reform will succeed until} 
the country has the help of woman’s vote. 

Mrs. MARY Mapes Dopae, the editor 
of St. Nicholas, and the author of ‘Donald 
and Dorothy,” is spending the summer in 
her new cottage at Onteona, in the Cats- 
kills. Mrs. Dodge lives in a flat opposite 
Central Park, and goes every day to the 
Century offices, where she has fitted up a 
pretty room for her work. 

Miss Lizzre BLACKWELL AND MIss 
M. B. MCKENZIE, two fine type-setters, 
found their paper, the Scott County Regis- 
ter, of Forest, Miss., suspended, and their 
town without a local journal. They have 
| bravely seized the opportunity, and, as ed- 
| itor and publisher, send out as good a 
| county paper as there is in the State. 
| Rev. ANNA H. SHAw lately visited her 
| parents at Big Rapids, Mich., and preached 
| 


| said he could not find in the statutes any 





on Sunday evening at the M. E. Church, 
which was crowded with her old friends 
and acquaintances. The local paper said 
| next day that the Methodist church ought 
| to hold its services in the open air when- 
ever Miss Shaw came home, in order to 
accommodate all who wished to hear. It 
is a good sign for any minister to be best 
loved where longest known. 

Miss KATE L. PIER argued a case be- 
fore the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, at 
Madison, on Sept. 4. She is said to be the 
first woman attorney to plead before the 
Supreme Court of that State. Miss Pier 
graduated from the law department of 
Wisconsin University a year ago. Both 
her mother and father are lawyers, and 
the trio practise together in Milwaukee. 
Another girlin the family is now studying 
for the bar. The argument created much 
interest, and the court-room was crowded. 


Dr. ALBINA HUNTER, who served as 
assistant to Dr. Lucy Hall some years ago 
| at the Woman’s Reformatory in this State, 
died a few days ago at Ithaca, N. Y. Miss 
Hunter was a teacher several years, and 
| struggled with adverse circumstances be- 
fore she could carry out her desire to 
study medicine. She graduated from 
| Michigan University in 1883, and settled 
at Ithaca, where she acquired a promi- 
nence in her profession. <A lady of fine 
culture, charitable, identified with every 
good work—her death is greatly regretted 
in the community where she lived and 
labored. ‘ 

Miss CLARA CONWAY, Principal of the 
Clara Conway Institute, Memphis, Tenn., 
| gives, on her own account, three hundred 





| dollars to the student in the college pre- 


paratory department of the school whose 
examination papers shall be adjudged the 
The 


Overton Mathes, daughter of J. H. Mathes, 


| editor of the Memphis Public Ledger. She 
| will enter college next week, accompanied 


by three members of her class. Miss Con- 


is to encourage Southern girls to enter col- 
lege. She will also give one hundred dol- 
lars to a student in the Department of 
Physical Culture, the money to be ex- 


| lines, and draw no comparisons, but we | Pended in a course of lessons under Dr. 


} 


were satisfied with what we received for 
our money. On our line the sole difference 


(Concluded on Second Page.) 


Sargent, of Harvard University, and the 
prize to be awarded to the pupil most 


the “higher and more recondite subjects.” | jn prices lay in the number of passengers | faithful and earnest in cultivating health 
4 ' and strength. 
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HOW TO “GO To 
EX 





[Coneluded from First Page.) 

in a stateroom. On @ pleasant trip, little 
time is spent in the stateroom except at 
night, and four persons are not usually 
struck at the same instant by a desire to 
dress or undress in its narrow limits. In 
case of sea-sickness people usually think 
a knot-hole is large enough to hide their 
diminished heads; I allow one might feel 
cramped if that sad calamity should over- 
take all four occupants, but I think that 
would seldom happen, and so do not cal- 
culate on the direful possibility. 

One pleasant feature of the line we chose 
is that one seems to be ‘“‘abroad” so soon 
as on board, so strong is the element of 
the foreign. The majority of the passen- 











cient cathedral Causéd the clty to beat its 


prettiest with flags and garlands. — 

The next week came the rich and 
tiful city of Frankfort, justly proud of its 
many treasures; Heidelberg, city of en- 
chantment, with its beautiful ruined castle, 
largest and grandest in all Europe; Schaff- 
hausen and the Falls of the Rhine; and 
then Zurich at the week’s close. 

Then came the trip to Lucerne, along 
the Jake and up the Righi, stopping two 


| nights at the little village of Brunnen on 
| the shore of the lake; a diligence ride up 


through the mountains to Einsiedeln; a 
night at Feldkirche and another at Inns- 
bruck, both in the Tyrol, and then into 
Germany again, at Munich. A few days 
there, and a few more in ancient Nurem- 
berg, and then our friend left us and re- 


gers naturally are Germana, but on every | turned to Hanover. 


trip there is a numerous minority of Amer- 
icans, resembling Mrs. Gilpin, inasmuch 


: ‘Though on pleasure they are bent, 
They are of frugal mind.” 

I could linger for hours on the delightful 
theme of steamer life, but must pass on to 
the other points of economy. There was 
a time when I shared the popular opinion 
that a little Europe necessarily cost much 
money. A friend was studying in Ger- 
many, and our first thought of crossing the 
ocean was that afew weeks might be spent 
very quietly with her there ; the ocean voy- 
age would be beneficial to health, and we 
might never again have such a good op- 
portunity to see aforeigncountry. In the 
old city of Hanover and its environs, we 
were sure we should find enough of inter- 
est to entertain our American eyes, and, 
crowning idea! we would be very eco- 
nomical, and take a few days for journeying 
a short distance up the Rhine. 

No prophetic visions of Swiss mountains 
and lakes, or the glories of Berlio, rose in 
our humble minds; the only “if” we per- 
mitted ourselves was—if we only could go 
to Dresden and see the wonderful Madon- 
na face. When, after meeting with our 
friend in the strange country, we began to 
discuss our modest plans, she had still a 
better one to propose. If, instead of trav- 
elling in the customary American tourist 
way, we were willing to go third-class, we 
could see much more for our money, and, 
from her knowledge of the Germans, she 
could affirm that we should not find it un- 
pleasant. As she enumerated the places 
we could visit, and our almost incredulous 
minds tried to realize that it was possible 
for us to see them all, we felt willing and 
eager to go, if only as freight. 

Third-class travel was an innovation, I 
suppose, for American ladies, but not for 
one moment was the plan regretted. It 
did not throw us into company with other 
English-speaking tourists, but as we en- 


| 


| 


What happened next? Well, two Amer- 
icane, whose German vocabulary was very 
limited, proceeded to Dresden and Berlin 
by themselves, had no mishaps, main- 
tained their dignity and self-respect, en- 
joyed themselves, saw what was to be 
seen, including museums, palaces and 
Emperors, and reached Hanover in safety 
a week later. 

For the railway tickets that carried us 
over all this ground we paid to an agent 
in Hanover one hundred and three marks, 
which, being interpreted, is twenty-six dol- 
lars. When this route has been traced 
out on a map and the distances computed, 
this will seem almost incredible, but I 
have the unlying figures. I suppose that 
Germany is the only land in Europe where 
quite so much travelling can be done at 
that price, but there the railway system is 
under the paternal direction of the Gov- 
ernment. Our tickets were limited,—to the 


| end of September, if I recollect aright,— 





countered them in galleries, palaces, and | 


other show places, and expected to see 
them again in our own country, we did 
not feel it much of a deprivation. We had 
an excellent opportunity to study the Ger- 
man people. Among our fellow-travellers 
were many cultured people travelling for 
business or pleasure, economical students, 
poor members of the great German army, 
and picturesque peasants. 

There are drawbacks sometimes to the 
situation, but, ‘think on yer marcies, chil- 
lun, think on yer marcies.”” One day, we 
did sit beside a peasant who evidently was 
the owner of the strongest cheese in all 
Deutschland, but she smiled pleasantly at 
us with toothless gums, and we valiantly 
smiled back. This was only for a short 
distance, and before the day ended we 
had nearly forgotten the circumstance, for 
the train was wending its way through 
the wondrous Sch wartzwald. Wewere by 
ourselves in a car, and had a conductor 
who seemed anxious that the Americans 
should not miss a glimpse on either side 
of the lovely scenery of his beloved Fa- 
therland. 

Never did we meet with any discourtesy 
from railway officials, or from the people 
whom we encountered, but very often inci- 
dents occurred which evinced their kind- 


. ness and thoughtfulness toward foreigners. 


That we were foreigners they seemed imme- 
diately to know, even while we remained 
unobtrusively dumb, and the evident in- 
terest they took both in ourselves and our 
equipments was sometimes amusing to us, 
although it was such honest and friendly 
curiosity that it never could offend or 
annoy its objects. 

I think our modest way of travelling 
caused them to feel that we had more in 
common with them than other tourists 
whom they consider as “rich Americans,” 
the legitimate prey of poor Europeans. 

But where did we go? We spent one 
week in Hanover, interesting as a grand- 
mother’s attic to Americans, for hence 
came the Hanoverian kings of the Mother 


Country. We spent another week in pass-: 


ing along the Rhine. Think what that 
means! Cologne, with its cathedral, Co- 
blentz and its mighty fortress, the famous 
river reflecting the castled hills and the 


* vineyards ; then came a few hours’ glimpse 


of Wiesbaden, and a Sunday at Mayence, 
where a bishop’s consecration in the an- 


| 
| 





and were in the form of coupons arranged 
in a convenient little book. 

A railway time-table was diligently 
studied, and also the guide-books mention- 
ing the objects of interest in each city, the 
times they could be seen, etc. Before we 
started out we had arranged our pro- 
gramme, and thus escaped the worriment 
of continual planning and the uncertainty 
as to how we were coming out. 

Our other economies were probably not 
very different from those practised by 
other travellers, but perhaps we were 
more successful than some, because al- 
ways accustomed to making a dollar go as 
far as possible. 

All travellers try to get their baggage 
to as small an amount as possible, but we 
got it down to the necessaries that could 
be carried in a hand-satchel; this was a 
home-made one, as elaborate as each indi- 
vidual genius could make it, but still much 
lighter in weight than any leather one 
that could be purchased. Our trunk was 
left at Hanover, but if one has no con- 
venient friend in a strange land, it might 
be arranged to leave all the steamer bag- 
gage at the wharf store-house until the re- 
turn voyage. If the return were made 
from a different port, the baggage could 
be expressed through to await its owner’s 
arrival. A steamer chair is a necessity; 
also thick flannels and heavy wraps. For 
the sea-voyage an old dress is best, but 
for the travelling dress proper should be 
chosen a light weight woollen, which looks 
well enough for hotels and picture gal- 


| leries, and does not soil easily. 


One does not need to carry about many 
changes of clothing, for if washing is 


| given out on arriving at a hotel, it can be 


returned in a short time, sometimes in 
twenty-four hours. Our satchels con- 
tained, besides the necessary change, a 
liberal supply of handkerchiefs and collars, 
articles taking up very little room, but 
giving a renewed feeling of cleanliness 
after water and brushing had removed the 
dust of a day’s travel or sight-seeing ; rub- 
bers and gossamers were carried, toilet 
articles, and the immortal Baedeker. 


Each one carrying her satchel and a silk 
umbrella suitable for rain or shine, we 
alighted from the train, having previously 
looked up the location of our hotel on the 
plan in the guide-book. Calmly ignoring 
the clamorous crowd of dienstmanner, 
guides and hackmen at the station, we 
walked to our destination in a strange 
city as if we were natives returning from 
a visit to relatives in the suburbs. As we 
advanced in our journey and the satchels 
grew heavier, owing to the little memen- 
toes and trifles which we could not refrain 
from accumulating, we occasionally em- 
ployed a diensitmann to carry them to the 
hotel at the trifling cost of a few cents. We 
patronized good hotels, but not the largest. 
The charges are not, as in America, so 
much per room, but so much per bed. 
Single beds are the only ones encountered, 
and range from fifty cents upwards. If 
possible, we secured them at fifty cents, 
but sometimes paid sixty-two or seventy- 
five cents. 

Occasionally we climbed pretty high to 
get them at the last-named price, but forty 
cents for each person procured our cosey 
rooms at Brunnen, where we united our 
forces of candles and easy-chairs, and had 
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a gay evening with our lewé Vviewrot the lovely’ pwhich lay be- 
and talking, while sudden m¢ neath us as we climbed the Righi, or, as 
storm swept across Lucerne, and the | the scene changes, I walk again the streets 


sound of rain against our latticed window 
gave us ad added sense of our own com- 
fort. The same low price at Plauen gave 
us a homelike room, where the wise Jand- 
lord had provided his guests with illus- 
trated papers and writing materials and 
an entertaining poodle, who came up to 
exhibit his tricks and share our Nurem- 
berg candy. Breakfast is usually taken at 
the hotel, and the usual price for the usual 
breakfast of coffee, rolls, butter and some- 
times honey, is one mark—twenty-five 
cents. The tourist's other meals are usu- 
ally movable feasts, the time, place and 
cost of which depend solely on the indi- 
vidual. In a land where eating is given 
such prominent regard as by the Ger- 
mans, it is never difficult to find a place 
for a lunch at a reasonable expense. When 
sight-seeing at a distance from our hotel, 
we usually had lunches, and on our return 
to the hotel the substantial meal of the day, 
ordered from the card. Sometimes we 
had table d’hote, and often good meals at 
excellent railway restaurants. ‘The for- 
eign market-places, with their quaint ac- 
cessories of dog-carts, big umbrellas, and 
peasants in strange attire, had a great 
fascination for our American eyes, and 
on market days we usually revelled in 
cherries and delicious plums. In Cologne 
we procured our lunch at a bakery where 
chocolate, tea or coffee could be pur- 
chased; the outlay for each person was 
about ten cents, which procured chocolate 
and cakes at a table ina room adjoining 
the shop. 

Every traveller should have some gen- 
eral idea of the amount which can be al- 
lowed for hotels and sight-seeing, but no 
arbitrary limit can be given, as the luxuries 
of one person may be necessities to an- 
other. If the amount were fixed at fifteen 
dollars, expenses could be comfortably 
kept within the limit by some, while 
others might feel disagreeably scrimped 
if the limit had been at a considerably 
larger figure. 

The matter of fees need not frighten 
people without baggage. Fees to railway 
officials for lifting and weighing trunks, 
to hackmen and hotel waiters who can 
manage to lay a finger on it, cause some 
people’s fees to amount to small fortunes. 
But we were spared all that. Of course, 
on leaving a hotel, fees must be given to 
waiters and chamber-maid, but these are 
the principal ones; the trifling fees, such 
as the customary ten pfennige for keeping 
umbrellas at galleries, do not really 
amount to much, when the infinitesimal 
foreign coins are reckoned up. At some 
of the show places there is a regular price 
for admittance, besides the expected 
gratuity to the custodian; but for many 
there are certain days on which they are 
free to the general public. 

For information on every subject that 
can interest the tourist, the red-covered 
Bedeker guide books are invaluable; a 
careful study of them is a liberal educa- 
tion in art, history, and architecture, as 
well as on hotels and tariffs. Many per- 


| sons planning out a trip would choose to 


see Germany less thoroughly and see a 
little of other European countries. For 
such, the following figures are quoted: 
Third class fare from Glasgow to London 
eight dollars, from London via Paris to 
Cologne twelve dollars; a second class ex- 
cursion by steamer up the most beautiful 
part of the Rhine and return to Cologne 
would cost a couple of dollars, and third 
class fare to Hamburg, five dollars. This 
route, with numerous stops by the way, 
would give the traveller quite an extended 
trip, at an expense of about thirty dollars 
for fares. For this trip, however, a larger 
allowance for living expenses should be 
made, as England and Paris are generally 
found by travellers more expensive than 
Germany. 

Can a person, after viewing the alluring 
shops of Paris, still travel with a hand- 
bag? Alas, I fear she cannot. Some of 
last summer’s travellers who succumbed 
to Parisian temptation were obliged to 
have long canvas travelling cases which 
called for dienstminner at the various 
stations. Any extra baggage of this kind 
could, for a small fee, be left at the station, 
in charge of the officials, if not needed at 
the hotel. 

Have I convinced the woman of little 
money and large desires that she too can 
‘eo to Europe?” I hope so, and that she 
may find, as I did, that the Europe of 
reality is as beautiful and fascinating as 
the Europe of her dreams. I do not be- 
lieve the time can come when it will not 
be possible for me to close my eyes and 
in imagination again wander by the beau- 
tiful Rhine of the Fatherland, hearing 
the most bewitching music on earth as I 
walk through the fair gardens at Coblentz, 
while across the river I can see the frown- 
ing Ehrenbreitstein keeping its ‘‘ Wacht am 
Rhein.” Again I see the picturesque little 
hamlets nestled between the mountains 





of the wondrous Schwartzwald, or the 





of the quaint German cities, and enter the 
ancient cathedrals whose indescribable 
charm I still feel. Some day I shall again 
greet thee, fair Germany. Auf wiedersehen ! 
Mrs. E. A. FRANCIS. 
Waltham, Mass. 
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REV. ANNA H. SHAW IN ILLINOIS. 


FREEPORT, ILL., SEPT. 14, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journai : 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw lectured on ‘‘The 
Enfranchisement of Woman Essential to a 
True Republic,” at Freeport, Ill., Aug. 29, 
under the auspices of the local Equal Suf- 
frage Association. Below, I give yousome 


of the leading points. 
HELEN J. DEISHER. 





Any one familiar with the suffrage move- 
ment from its beginning knows that it is 
in the reactionary stage. It is meeting 
with more repulses than ten years ago, but 
those repulses are the best evidences of its 
advancement, — a | that it is touching 
the popular heart. thousand throats 
are against us for one at thattime, because 
then we were too small and insignificant 
to be so much talked about. All vicious 
characters are opposed to us, and this fact 
honors us and marks the differences in the 
results which those classes and the suf- 
frage people hope to bring about. The 
history of reform movements shows that 
all pass through three stages: first, the 
stage of ridicule; second, the stage of ‘‘op- 
posed to the Bible,” and third, the stage 
of **I knew it was coming all the time and 
have been waiting forit.”” Wehave passed 
the first stage; the fun sometimes poked 
at us is like the good-natured raillery about 
the mother-in-law; the second stage is al- 
most passed; and we are working for the 
third. It was believed that Washington 
Territory would incorporate equal suffrage 
in her constitution, but the proved prin- 
ciple of women in rejecting candidates of 
known immoral character had occasioned 
defeat in the ranks of both parties, and 
made woman suffrage unpopular; and the 
action of the judges of the Supreme Court 
in declaring the right of women to vote 
unconstitutional robbed them of a voice in 
their own behalf in the formation of the 
State constitution. ‘This defeat isa glorious 
victory in that it represents a contest of 
right with wrong, for right must eventual- 
ly triumph. The action of the other new 
States in not adopting equal suffrage was 
declared to be due to expediency ; fear that 
a combination of vicious elements would 
defeat their constitutions, and so occasion 
delay in Statehood, because the vicious 
classes believe that woman suffrage is the 
stronghold of prohibition. Equal suffra- 
gists hold that the enfranchisement of 
woman is essential to a true republic on 
the ground of justice; that representation 
is right for woman because on that ground 
only can she get puaies, and women have 
a right to protection. 

It seems not to be understood that gov- 
ernments have a right to be protected as 
well as persons; and this cannot be well 
or thoroughly done till women as well as 
men have a voice in the affairs of the na- 
tion, in which they are equally interested 
with men. Many excellent people of con- 
servative character are afraid that suffrage 
would be hurtful to woman. If there is 
anything in the nature of government that 
would injure woman, then she ought not 
to vote; and if there is anything in the 
nature of woman that would injure gov- 
ernment she ought not to vote. 

The objects of government have been 
stated as three: first, protection of person 
and property; second, the administration 
of justice; and third, the development of 





society. 

Woman has a person, and sometimes | 
property. In some States of the Union | 
she is not legally a person, but in Massa- 
chusetts she is a person,—pronounced such | 
by the Supreme Court after long delibera- 
tion, looking up many authorities and 
much solemn gazing into each other’s eyes, 
—tke occasion being the appeal of a wom- 
an who had been removed from office by 
Gov. Butler on the ground that she was 
not yay a person. 

In the second object of government, the 
administration of justice, women are in no- 
wise behind men in using what powers 
they have. Members of protective agencies 
know that, while it is very easy to get law 
for civil cases, such as the recovery of 
wages wrongfully withheld,—in criminal 
cases justice is rarely done. Women dis- 
play greater interest in the development of 
society than men, as is proved by their 
leadership in all great reforms—men often 
giving money, but seldom giving them- 
selves, as women do. 

The essentials of good government are 
four: first, a state and a government; sec- 
ond, a love of country; third, ability to 
judge men; fourth, ability to judge meas- 
ures. In the first, a woman has an equal 
stake with man; she Joves her country 
with intense loyalty; her ability to judge 
men is greater than man’s by reason of her 
intuitive faculty. In ability to judge of 
measures, she equals the Nada man, 
making up for h ter know of 
= machinery y her greater il- 

rity with social conditions. 

The greatest stake a citizen can have 
in government has been the subject of 
divers opinions. Sometimes it has been 


held to be property. Ina place which re- 
quired a property qual: on forthe right 
to vote, & man o a donkey worth 


ro dollars, — “ ~ = ae 
property 3. *- e donkey dying. 
the man lost vote, —/} was as 
well able to vote as before. question 
was raised, Who had the vote, the man or 
fee donkey? papeeeely & a fie 
government property. use * 
that a man hath he will give for his life.” 
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The manhood 
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The best and most intelligent me 
women, the greatest and most moxie’ 


not be othe her ise a if oo 4 
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hold aloof from them People 


Appeals of women to the State Legis 
tures for protection of women and ~~ 
dren have only resulted in “leave to with. 
draw.” Women are not constituents, and 
therefore their requests can be safely ig- 
nored. 

The generality of American women are 
tolerably well off. This is owing. not to the 
law, but to the generosity of men who treat 
women better than the law. The enfrap- 
chisement of woman is essential to a true 
republic, because a class that has no rep- 


| resentation has no legal recognition. 
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WOMEN AT COUNTY FAIRs. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., SEPT. 9, 1889, 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

‘Those who ask will receive.” This is 
not only true in spiritual matters, bat also 
in suffrage plans. Last year our Associa- 
tion gained permission from our County 
Fair Commissioners to have a woman 
speaker at our annual fair. So we hired 
Rev. Olympia Brown. This year we asked 
them if they could not hire and pay one 
woman speaker themselves, and so it came 
to pass that Rev. Anna Shaw spoke for us 
on Franchise. She said it was a much bet- 
ter plan to get these lectures in the midst 
of miscellaneous assemblies, than to carry 
a speaker off to 4 hall where only a few of 
the faithful would trouble themselves to 
pay the admission fee. The Fair Commis- 
sioners escorted her through town in style, 
just as they did Gen. Alger who spoke later 
in the week. There was the marshal of the 
day, our splendid Watch Factory Band, 
and then the carriage bringing her and 
her friends. The president introduced her, 
proclaiming himself a believer in universal 
suffrage. There is no need of telling you 
how she speaks, for Massachusetts knows 
her better than Illinois. But she inter- 
ested, charmed, enthused, convinced her 
hearers, and many farmers’ wives, who 
never before had heard such a speech, 
thanked her for talking in their behalf. 

When we looked over the various ex- 
hibits, the painting and fancy work, the 
bread, cake, preserves, vegetables and 
poultry, filling numerous halls, all the 
work of women, we thought the women 
helped make the fair a success as well 
as the men. Besides the Woman’s Relief 
Corps, running an immense restaurant, 
women were helping in many stands. The 
W.C.T.U., in a large tent, had a quiet 
place where tired mothers could care for 
their babies. The Y’s distributed a fair 
paper published by themselves, whose ad- 
vertisements paid expenses, and added 
eighty-seven dollars to their treasury. It 
was called Our Hobbies. The E. 5. A. 
distributed about 7,000 pages of franchise 
literature, besides nearly 1,500 Woman's 
JOURNALS left over from the State Con- 
vention. People seemed pleased to get 
the literature, and those who distributed 
had many occasions for argument with 





| hardened unbelievers. 


If at every county fair some women 
would try to get a suffrage speaker each 
year, don’t you think that would help the 
cause? Cc. G. W. 
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BOURBON COUNTY ANNUAL MEETING. 


Fort Scort, Kan., AuG. 20, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

Bourbon County is the banner county 
for equal suffrage in the State of Kansas. 
The Equal Suffrage Association held, Au- 
gust 24, the second annual convention of 
Bourbon County in the Methodist Church 
at Hialtville. 

Delegates were present from many local 
societies, and much enthusiasm was wavi- 
fested. Fort Scott sent eleven representa 
tives. 

The convention was called to order by 
the President, Dr. Sarah C. Hall. Singing 
by the choir was followed by a prayer by 
Rev. Mr. Wilson. Reports were received 
from local societies, and from various 
committees. Several societies have dis 
continued their meetings until cooler 
weather, when they will resume work i0 
earnest. The officers for the ensuing ye! 
were then elected as follows: 





. Sarah Fortney. 

Lecturer—Miss L. Cornelia Brown. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
singing, Mrs. Mollie Crouch presiding 
the organ. The Lecture Bureau, reported 
by Rev. J. W. Caldwell, is doing good 
work, and gives promise of still greater 
usefulness. Delegates were elected 
represent the Association at the State Con 
vention to be held at Wichita, Oct. 2 and 
3, also to the district convention. Ad- 
dresses were made by Miss Genevieve Lél 
Hawley, Rev. 8. L. Stoner, and Rev. J. W- 
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to the convention, and was re- 
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Mrs. Matthews, after which the conven- 

tion adjourned. 

Mrs. Anna E. HovuGHrTon, 
Cor. Sec’y B. CO. E. 8. A. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Antor Danctnc. By Judson Sanse. Fifth 
Edition. Paper. Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco. 

The various dances of the present ed 
are fully described, with chapters on et 

vette and the benefits and history of 
dancing. 

{Ticxnor’s Paver Series: The Adventures of a 
Widow, by Edgar Fawcett; A Moonlight Boy, 
by E. W. Howe; Forced Acquaintances, by 
Edith Robinson; A Woman of Honor, by H. 
C. Bunnett. 

This series is composed of excellent 
stories by American authors, published in 
a cheap and convenient form for general 
circulation. 


A New View or THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
By Edwin Reed. Boston: Samuel Usher. 
Paper. 25 cents. 


The ‘‘new view” is that alcoholic intem- 
perance is the direct or indirect result of 
an insufficiency of food. With the masses 
of mankind the standard of living is too 
low. The body is not properly nourished, 
and the appetite is forced to expend itself 
in artificial stimulation. 


Riversipe Parer Series. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston and New York. Price, 50 cents. 


This is a continuation of the Ticknor 
paper series. No. 4 is Aldrich’s ‘‘Queen 
of Sheba ;”’ No. 5, Miss Phelps’s ‘*Story of 
Avis ;” No. 7, Henderson's ‘‘Agatha Page.” 
Really fine stories in this extremely cheap 
and attractive form, ought to be read by 
everybody. The type is clear and distinct, 
soas to be easily read upon the railroad 
cars. 





In THREE CITIES AND A STATE OR Two, or The 
Holcomb Family and Fortune, and Other Tales. 
By George S. Fraser. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. Price, 75 cents. 


These are pleasant, kindly stories of real 
life and with much quiet humor and 
pathos. The principal one has the good 
quality of awakening sympathy for a 

oung heiress who prefers character and 
ve to a title, and marries an artist in- 
stead of a nobleman. Lord Derries’ love 
story, “Little Peggy,” ‘*A Retrospect,” 
and ‘“The King’s Money,” are all agreeable 
stories. For sale by Damrell & Upham, 
288 Washington Street, Boston. H. B. B. 


Heart Stories. By Theodore Bartlett. New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, 75 cents. For sale by Damrell & Up- 
ham, 288 Washington Street, Boston. 1889. 


These are well named ‘‘heart stories.” 
They are full of genuine feeling and sym- 
pathy for the wronged, the outcast and 
the unfortunate. The young and gifted 
writer died, in 1883, of a fever contracted 
from overwork at St. Paul, as Superin- 
tendent of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
shops in Fargo, at the age of twenty-six, 
just as ““Lyddy,” his masterpiece, had won 
him an enviable literary reputation. 

H. B. B. 


Two Coronets. By Mary Agnes Tincker. Bos- 
ton and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is another of those ‘‘international”’ 
stories so common of late, in which Amer- 
icans in Europe or Europeans in America 
live a sort of double life—the sketches of 
each country in successive chapters be- 
coming more striking from the contrast. 
In the present case the main story and 
characters are Italian ; the American scenes 
and characters coming in as accessories. 
But it is Italy as seen by an American 
from the outside, and America as known 
by an American from the inside. Beatrice 
da Sanzio probably would not be so real 
to an Italian as are the deacon and Lizer- 
ann to ourselves. The story is very pic- 
turesque, and the emotions are intense and 
absorbing. The writer has real power, 
and has apparently woven into the tale 
Much that she has seen and felt in both 
countries so sharply contrasted in the 
scenery, climate and character. 

H. B. B. 


Census ory Massacuusetts, 1885. Compiled by 
Horace G. Wadlin, under the direction of Car- 
roll D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor. Vox. 1, PopvLATION AND SociaL 
Statistics. Boston, Mass. 1888. 


Here, in 1,330 octavo pages, is a photo- 
graph taken, so to speak, from life, of our 
Population by towns and cities, by sex, 
age, occupation, nativity, education, fam- 
ily and ongovity. Prisoners and con- 

cts, schools, libraries, reading-rooms, 
churches, homeless children, paupers, de- 
fective Ses, physical, mental, 
and moral, criminals, convicts, the self- 
Supporting, the dependent, public and pri- 
vate charity,—these are subjects worthy of 
Weeks of study. We cannot stop to enum- 
erate the many suggestive facts compiled 
in this volume,—facts of the deepest inter- 
est to students, philanthropists, foo 
parents, and men of business. is single 
Volume a pe be made the basis of a hun- 
dred salient edito 


Vou. 2, MANUPACTORIES, FISHERIES AND Com- 
MERCE. Boston. 1888. 


This immense volume of 1,543 pages 
Contains the most elaborate and exact sum- 
of the cry ads ‘. communit 
compiled in a single publication. It 
fairly startling to contemplate the 


EL 


. 





decisive action of the Census Bureau in en- 
forcing its compliance, have done wonders. 
Manufactures, by corporations and 
individuals, are enumerated by towns and 
by industries. We have the date of estab- 
lishment, the capital invested, the stock 
used, the goods made, the plant in build- 
ings and machinery, the persons employed 
by the day and —— piece, the salaries 
and wages, the ly working time, the 
motive power, the busy season, the com- 
bustible values, the losses by fire, the man- 
ner of selling, the terms of credit, and 
many other interesting facts are spread be- 
fore us. We have the w=. by 
towns, titles, objects, times of publication, 
price, etc. The fisheries are given by 
towns and tonnage, vessels and boats, 
values and outfit, kinds and seasons and 
localities of fish. Commerce is shown in im- 
ports, exports, markets, methods, freight 


and passengers, nationalities of seamen, 
time employed in trips, ports visited and 
articles transported. We have analysesand 


aggregates, with their bearing on popu- 
lation, product, valuation, and taxation. 
In short, to a person trained in the use 
of ures and familiar with statistics 
there is in these volumes the material for 
months of profitable study. Messrs. 
Wright and Wadlin deserve and will re- 
ceive the thanks of the community for the 
clear, able, and thorough manner in which 
these facts and figures are presented to the 
public. H. B. B. 


THe KINGDOM OF THE UNSELFISH, or Em- 
pire of the Wise. By John Lord Peck. New 
York: Empire Book Bureau. 


In twenty consecutive chapters the wri- 
ter discusses ‘‘The reliable and unreliable 
in thought,” ‘‘the evolution of morality,” 
independence, vanity and pride, intellect- 
ual immorality, conceit and self-righteous- 
ness, natural and social selection, love, re- 
ligiosity and religion, artosity (?) and art, 
God,Immortality,and human perfectibility. 
In such a wide and varied field of inquiry 
we can neither give a summary of the au- 
thor’s views, nor express our own. With 
much just criticism of existing social rela- 
tions, the author advocates changes that 
seem impracticable, especially in the rela- 
tions of the sexes. He says truly that 
‘twhat Man needs most is the wisdom that 
can secure a good social environment; and 
when this shall be obtained, his future 
will be very different from his past.” 

H. B. B. 


A New VIEw or THE TEMPERANCE QUESTION. 
By Edwin Reed. Boston: Samuel Usher, 171 
Devonshire Street. 1889. Paper. Price, 25 
cents. 


The enormous increase in the consump- 
tion of alcoholic stimulants during the 
past three centuries creates alarm, for the 
evil is greatest precisely where men are 
most civilized. ‘The author asserts that 
‘the popular demand for alcohol as a diet 
is in inverse ratio to the supply of nutri- 
tious and wholesome food.” His recipe for 
the cure of intemperance is to repeal all 
laws that tend to enhance the market price 
of food, and to encourage improvement in 
agricultural processes throughout the 
world. He condenses his theory into an 
axiom: ‘Take care of the eating and the 
drinking will take care of itself.” He 
affirms that ‘‘whatever may be the circum- 
stances under which the first intemperate 
acts are committed, the habit is without 
exception the direct or indirect result of 
insufficiency of food. Probably in nine 
cases out of ten this is due to impoverish- 
ment for which society at large is mostly 
responsible. The body is not properly 
nourished and the appetite is forced to ex- 
pend itself in artificial stimulation.” ‘This 
theory seems to us quite inadequate, but 
is worthy of consideration. H. B. B. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of an admirable series of 


does justice to its subject. The hard- 
headed, kind-hearted, selfish, worldly, 
utilitarian philosopher is admirably de- 
picted, although no one has succeeded so 
well in this respect as he has done himself 
in his autobiography. No writer of his 
oy so perfectly expressed himself, and in 
doing so, the men of his generation, as did 
Franklin. 
not only became proverbial, but even now 
ass current upon a thousand lips that 
ive never heard of him. Born in 1706, 
he seems- to us almost like a contemporary. 
His works deserve republication, and still 
possess every element of popularity. The 
story of his life is well told in this volume 
by a writer who is able both to appreciate 
and discriminate. The prosaic and selfish 
traits of Franklin were especially noticea- 
ble in his relations with women. Passin 
over some unsavory details of youthfu 
profligacy, when about twenty-four years 
of age and prospering in his business at 
Philadelphia, Mr. Morse says of him: 
‘**About this time the wife of a glazier, 
who occupied part of Franklin’s house, 
began match-making in behalf of a ‘very 
deserving girl;’ and Franklin, nothing 
loath, responded with ‘serious courtship.’ 
He intimated his willingness to accept the 
maiden’s hand provided that its fellow 
hand held a dowry, and he named a hun- 
dred pounds sterling as his lowest figure. 
The parents, on the other part, said that 
they had not so much ready money. 
Franklin civilly suggested that they could 
get it by mortgag ng their house; they 
rmly declined. e negotiation there- 
upon wasabandoned. ‘ affair,’ Frank- 
lin continues, ‘having turned my thoughts 
to marriage, {looked round me and made 
overtures of a a in other places ; 
but soon fo that, the business of a 
printer being a poor one, I was not to ex- 
pect reve | with a wife, unless with such 
a one as [ should not otherwise think 
ble.” Fin ' such difficulties in 
ie way of a financial alliance, Franklin 


His witty and terse sayings | 








| strength, a good appetite, and health. 
biographies of American statesmen. It | 





———— her, and had written to her only 
a single letter. Miss Read, meanwhile, 
queens as much in love as her lover, 

wedded another man, a worthless fel- 
low, who soon took flight from his wife 
and his creditors. Her position had since 
become somewhat questionable, for there 
was a story that her husband had an 
earlier wife living, in which case of course 





her marriage with him was null. Frank- 
lin, therefore, hardly knew whether he 
was wedding a maid, a widow, or another 
man’s wife. Yet, on Sept. 1, 1730, the | 
pair were wedded. Mrs. Franklin sur- | 
vived forforty years thereafter, and neither | 
seems ever to bave regretted the step.” 
One of the best features of Franklin’s 
character is its steady upward trend with 
advancing years towards wisdom, benevo- 
lence and virtue. H. B. B. 
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HUMOROUS. 


The Latest Agricultural News: Jack 
(excitedly)—Mamma, you know that lem- 
on-pit I planted last year that came up a 

a _— Well, it’s got string beans on 
t!—Life. 


Precocious boy—Mamma, was Ananias 
killed for telling just one lie? Mamma— 
He was, my son. Boy (thoughtfully)— 
There has n a change in the adminis- | 
tration since Ananias’ time, hasn’t there, 
mamma? 


Mrs. Wistful—What happy pute you 
are, to have six nice daughters! What re- 
sources for your old age! Mr. Quiverful— 
Yes. Resources enough. But the diffi- 
culty nowadays consists in husbanding 
one’s resources! 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress” has been pub- 
lished in Canton in Chinese characters, 
and illustrated by Chinese artists. All 
the characters are Chinese. The scene is 
laid in China, and Apollyon is as fine a 
specimen of a Chinese dragon as one could 
wish to see. 


A Washington lady was canning and 
pickling peaches, and her little two-and-a- 
half-year-old daughter was endeavoring to 
assist her in every available way. Finally, 
a package of whole cloves was produced, 
which were to be inserted in the fruit for | 
spice, when the little one suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O mamma, let me put in the | 
tacks!” 

A Boy’s Composition on Girls: ‘Girls | 
are very stuck up and dignified in their | 
manner and behaveyouror. They make 
fun of boys, and then turn round and love 
them. I don’t belave they ever killed a 
cat or anything. They look out every 
nite and say, ‘Oh, aint the moon lovely!’ 
Thir is one thing I have not told, and that 
is they always now their lessons bettern | 
boys.”—Public Teacher’s Notebook. 
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To introduce it and obtain agents the under- 
signed firm will give away a few of their $5.00 
German Electric Belts, invented by Prof. Van | 
der Weyde, Pres. of the New York Electrical 
Society (U. 8S. Pat. 257,647), a positive cure for 
Nervous Debility, Rheumatism, Loss of Power, | 
&ec. Address Etecrnic Acency, P. O. Box 178, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Write to them to-day. 





CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor:—Please inform your readers 
that I have a positive remedy foy consumption. 
By its timely use, thousands of hopeless cases 
have been permanently cured. I shall be glad to 
send two bottles of my remedy rree to any of 
your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. Re- 
spectfully,T.A.Stocum, M.C., 181 Pearl St.,N.Y. 





THE gloves at the Red Glove Store, 53 West 
St., are always satisfactory and well-fitting. Try 
them. 





Ger rid of that tired feeling as quick as pos- 
sible. Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives 





For the Relief and Cure of 








KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
LIVER ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
as they are not much larger than 
sugar pellets, 
25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & CO.’S The best and most re. 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and | 

stimulant. 1 a bottle. 

JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston. 
A Weekly Journal, published every Saturday, 
devoted to the Interests of Women. 

MISS KATE CUNNINGHAM .- .- Editor. | 
Mrs. WILLIAM CAHOON, JR., { Associate Editors. 


PILLS Piles. Any lady can take these, 
WOMAN'S GHRONICLE. 








TERMS: $1.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. | 





ans copies sent on application. Or the paper 
be sent one month for ten cents. 
All remittances should be by money or post-office | 
order, and addressed always to 
WOMAN’S CHRONICLE, 
Cor. Main and Second Sts., Little Rock, Ark. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young. 
Teaches children to see and think by 
STORIES, PICTURES and POEMS. 
CHARLOTTE HARRIS ALLEN, Editor. 
Price 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Specially recommended by Mrs. LUCY STONE. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman, and her right to the franchise. An eight 
page monthly. 50 cents a ree Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 
Des Motnes, Iowa. 











Hoots 
Sarsapariha 


Poses 
VoeNarlar 


The Ohief Reason for the marvellous sue 
ess of Hood’s darsaparilla is found in the fact 
that this medicine actually accomplishes all 
that is claimed for tt. [ts real merit has won 


. for Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Merit Wirs @ popularity and sale 
greater than that of any other blood purifier. 


It cures Scrofula, all Humors, Dyspepsia, ete. 
Prepared only by C. Ll. Hood & Co., Lowell, 





‘Hints for Housekeepers. 





Mrs. J. R. BEN- 

TON. 12mo, $1.25. With full index. 

This thoroughly practical cook-book is an invalu- 
able aid and guide in the kitchen. Its arrangement 
of departments, its suggestions for ‘‘make-overs,” 
and its easy style of instruction, make it especially 
useful to housekeepers of limited means. 

HELP FOR HOME-MAKERS; or TWENTyY- 

Six Hours A Day. By Mary BLAKE. 12mo, 


Busy wives and mothers who find the days too 
short to enable them to accomplish all they wish, 
will here obtain hints for a time, for making 
time, as it were, and so lessening the burden of 
daily care and making home pleasanter and happier 
DOMESTIC PROBLEMS; Work and Culture in 

the Household. By Mrs. A.M. DrAz. 12mo, $1. 

‘Nota series of theoretical essays, but a plain, com- 
mon-sense discussion of the questions which come 
up every day in every home, particularly in those 
homes where much of the burden and brunt comes 
upon the ‘women folks,’ where there are children to 
be fed, clothed and educated, and where an ambition 
exists to live in respectable style.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 

“We wish this bright, breezy, common-sense book 
could be placed in the hands of every house-mother 
in the country.”—Jndex. 


| BYBURY TO BEACON STREET. By Mrs. 


A.M. Diaz. 12mo, $1.25. 

“This book contains Mrs. Diaz’s best and ripest 
ideas regarding society, its obligations, complications 
and limitations.”— Boston Traveller. 

“Should be read by every man who has a wife, and 
every woman who has a family,”—Lowell Times. 

“Sunlight in the house, simplicity in dress and 
diet, self-respect instead of the worship of wealth 
and fashion, education of women in skilled labor, 
are among the things Mrs. Diaz advocates."—N. ¥ 
Nation. 

COOKERY FOR BEGINNERS. 
HARLAND. 1l6mo, paper, 25 cts.; 
proof covers, 60 cts. 

Most cook-books presuppose a certain degree of 
knowledge requisite to their use, but this,while suited 
to experienced housekeepers, yet adapts itself to the 
needs of those who must start at the beginning. Its 
explicit and careful directions will be a source of 
unmixed delight to those who have their laurels yet 
to win in a new field of labor. 
mQusnneLeD NOTES AND QUERIES, 12mo, 

cts. 

One of those valuable collections that people, 
ww wonder how they could do without. It 
8s a small encyclopedia of useful facts about the 


By MARION 
12mo, water- 


| innumerable questions that are forever coming up 


in the household, and everybody, from grandpa 


down to baby, can find something in it that was just | 


what he or she wanted to know. 


ANNA MARIA’S HOUSEKEEPING. By Mrs. 
8. D. Power. 12mo, $1.00. 


While specially intended for young girls, this unique | 
volume has valuable suggestions to housekeepers of 


older years, who will read its chatty and intelligent 
ponerse with thorough zest and benefit to themselves. 
Not only household matters come in for discussion, 
but other subjects dear to the feminine heart, such as 
“Shopping,” “Planning and Packing,” ‘A Dress 
Rehearsal,” etc., and all are treated in that bright, 
entertaining way that blends amusement with in- 
struction. 
IN CASE OF ACCIDENT. By Dup.ry A. 
SARGENT, M. D., of Harvard College. 16mo, 60c. 
Every housekeeper needs some such book at her 


| hand in case of emergencies, the frequent accidents, 


great or small, that befall a family, and demand 
prompt and wise action. Much suffering and dis- 


tress may be saved by a treatise that gives the proper | 


remedies and treatment that a sensible woman can 

apply at once, and this little hand-book will be found 

worth its weight in gold. 

HEALTH AND STRENGTH PAPERS FOR 
GIRLS. By MAry J. SArrorp, M. D., and 
MARY E. ALLEN. 16mo, 60 cts. 

A valuable book of counsel for mothers, teachers, 


| and all who have the care of young girls, prepared 


by two women who are authority in such matters. 

“What a blessing to our girls if this book could 
only be distributed and read throughout the land! 
Many a mother is the unconscious cause of her 
daughter’s ill-health.”—S, S. Journal. 


At the Bookstores, or sent, post-paid, by 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 


The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 








THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 

The Woman’s Journal, of Boston, and the Woman's 


| Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 


dress for $3.00 per year. 


THE “WOMAN'S COLUMN.” 


A Small Weekly Paper, 

EDITED BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

3 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 

It gives every week the news of the movement, 
together with short articles, arguments, and answers 
to objections. Price, 25 cents a year. 

“It is a gem.”— Rev. Anna H. Shaw, National 
Superint t Franchise W.C.T. U. 

“It need not be cheaper, and it could not be bet. 
ter."—Mrs. B. F. Avery, Jouisville, Ky. 

“It is apt, forcible, instructive, impressive, with 
no useless words in the whole p> ae It gives 
multum bonum in parvo.”—Rev. George S. ¥ 
Derby, Vt. ° 











The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. 


Edited by LAuBA E. RICHARDS. In rich and attrac- 
tive binding of Persian leather, $2.00; English seal , 
$2.00; Turkey morocco, $3.00; crushed Levant, $3.00. 
Padded covers, bevelled edges, round corners, illus- 
trated. Also in English cloth, $1.0, 

“A very beautiful little book. Its plan is a quotation 
in prose or verse, brief, sententious, and likely to be 
appropriate, for each day in the year; so that the 
owner of it is sure to find his own birthday with its 
motto, and those of his friends, however numerous 
they may be. On each alternate page, the same dates 
are repeated, with blanks left for such other quotations 
as one may wish to enter. Julia Ward Howe’s name is 
a familiar, and to many thousands of good people a be- 
loved one. Her writings offer special opportunities 
for such use as is here made of them. The severa) 
quotations embody each its lesson, often both beautiful 
and wise in itself, and charmingly expressed.”—Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 


An Hour with Delsarte 


A STUDY OF EXPRESSION, by ANNA MORGAN, of the 
Chicago Conservatory. Illustrated by Rosa MUEL- 
LER SPRAGUE and MARIAN REYNOLDS, with full- 
page figure illustrations, 4to, cloth, $2.00. 

“The modest title does no do it justice; it should 
really be called ‘The Grammar of Expression,’ for it is 
a lucid treatise on a subject of more than mere dra- 
matic importance. Delsarte,as Miss Morgan explains, 
did not invent new ways of walking, standing, or speak- 
ing, but defined the laws of expression, and showed 
how grace might be cultivated by properly educating 
the body. The illustrations in the present work are 
from poses by Miss Morgan’s pupils. The eastern pub- 
lishers have shown their appreciation of the work by 
issuing it in rich and tasteful typographical form.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Essays: Religious, Social, Political, 


By DAVID ATWOOD WaAssoN; with a Biographical 

Sketch by O. B, FROTHINGHAM. Price, $2.50. 

“Mr. WASSON’s style is characterized by great di- 
rectness and simplicity. While a most thorough and 
painstaking worker, he entered upon his tasks with 
keen zest and vigor, and infused into bis writing a spirit 
that enabled him to treat even heavy subjects with 
buoyancy and grace. An air of sincerity and deep con- 
viction permeates these essays, and makes them on 
this account the more interesting.”—Commonvealth. 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777, 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of 
Canada, 1775-76. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, Price, 
50 cents, 

“No other event of the Revolution has been so much 
written about, The author has gone over the whole 
field to make this excellent and comparatively brief 
account. To a well-regulated mind, this story of howa 
Genera), In the heyday of reputation, went,forth with 
his showy army and many cannon to sweep everything 
before him for a time, and then to be caged by farmers 
in homespun and their stripling boys, is more interest- 
ing than a romance, especially when told so graphically 
as in this instance.”— Commercial, Cincinnati. 











Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Catalogues sent free. 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


The Woman's Journal, 


A WEEKLY PAPER, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Women’s 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 

EDITORS: 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 

“The best woman’s paper in the United States, or 
in the world.”—ZEnglishwomen’s Review. 

“It is so much the best of the woman suffrage 
papers that no comparison is possible.”—2ev. Anna 
H. Shaw, National Superintendent of Franchise 

7. 0. 


“T would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL.” —Maria Mitchell. 

“It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.”— 
“Josiah Allen’s Wife’? (Marietta Holley). 


“It is able, genial and irreproachable—an armory 
of weapons to all who are battling for the rights of 
humanity.”’—Mary A. Livermore. 


“I never forget to recommend the WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL. I deem it the best journal published for 
our work in this line (the woman question) .”—Mrs. 
BD .en M. Gougar. 


“The WOMAN’S JOURNAL has aan | been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman’s 
work, worth and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its style is pure and its 
spirit exalted.’’—Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, what 
they can do, and what they should do. It is the 
oldest of the women’s papers now in existence, and 
has built up for itself a solid and unblemished repu- 
tation.”—Julia Ward Howe. 

Three weeks on trial, FREE. One year 
on trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 


and Reading Rooms, half-price. Address 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman’s Jovurnat Office, 

Boston, Mass. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the , must be addressed to 
ouey-Order,: th my 
"8 ,»may 
sent in letters not registered, at 


The of the g is a sufficient for 

' first ptio etm Fae te} 

py seipt for renewals. This change 
or second week after 


Subscribers are requested to note the expiration 
of their subeesesion, and to forward money for the 
ensuing year wi t waiting for a bill. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Annual Meeting Kansas Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 1—3, Wichita. 

State Convention New York Woman Suffrage 
Party will meet Oct. 2, 3, Saratoga. 

A. A. W. (Woman’s Congress) will meet Oct. 
8—10, Denver, Col. 

National Convention W. C. T. U. will meet 
Nov. 8—12, Battery D, Chicago, Ill. 

Historical Pageant, 1 P. M., Oct. 11, at Boston 
Theatre, Boston. 

Annual Meeting Wisconsin Woman Suffrage 
Association, Oct. 15—17, Association Hall, 147 
Fourth Street, Milwaukee. 

Annual Meeting Iowa Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 30, 31, Nov. 1, Oskaloosa. 


a i 


KANSAS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 











| get a duplicate at the assessor's office. 


Wichita, Kan., Oct. 1, 2 and 3, beginning at 3.30 | 


on the afternoon of Oct. 1. 
ing days the public sessions will open at 10 A. M. 


On the two succeed- | 


and at 3 P. M., and all the evening sessions at 


7.30. 
Reduced railroad rates have been secured from 
all points in Kansas. 


point for certificate showing that they paid full 
fare going; this certificate must be countersigned 
by the president in convention, and will entitle 
the holder to a ticket at one-third fare for re- 
turning. Let all the friends of the movement 
toward woman’s enfranchisement attend this 
Convention. Lavra M. Jouns, Pres. 
Lizzir Hopkins, See’y. 





: ~~ 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Party’s State 
Convention will be held in the Chamber of the 
Court of Appeals, Saratoga, Thursday and Fri- 
day, Oct. 3 and 4, 1889. The morning sessions 
will be private; only delegates, members of the 
party, and others in full sympathy therewith, 
being admitted. 

The afternoon and evening sessions will be 
public, and all are invited. 

The Trunk Line Passenger Committee have 
arranged for the railroads in the State to reduce 
fares. 


All who wish reduced | 
rates must ask the ticket agent at the starting | 


| 


| school board, and do you wish to have your 


All who pay full fare to Saratoga, and | 


bring certificates from the ticket agents from | 


whom they buy their tickets, that they have 


done so, will be returned from Saratoga to their 


starting points for one-third of full fare, if fifty 
or more persons bring certificates. All who 
come should get certificates and tickets to Sara- 
toga at least balf an hour before their train starts. 

All local suffrage organizations in the State, 


and all Political Equality Clubs, are desired to 


send delegates. 
M. Lovise THOMAS, 
Chairman State Com. 
Iva Lovise Diving, M. D., 
GEORGE PELLEW, 
GeorGE L. CRITTENDEN, | 
Secretaries. 
HaMILTon WILLCOX, 
Chairman Ex. Com. 


THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 








Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, president of the A. A. 
W.., has just issued the following call : 

To the Officers and Members of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women: 

Dear Friends and Fellow Workers,—It is my 
pleasant duty to announce to you that the sev- 
enteenth congress of our association will be held 
in Denver, Col., on the 8th, 9th and 10th of Oc- 
tober next. 

The invitation extended to us by the ladies of 
the Denver Fortnightly Club is a very cordial 
one. The city is a place of great attraction both 
in itself and its surroundings. Its central posi- 
tion in the great West promises us a large attend- 
ance, and the pleasure and profit of meeting 
with many women whose pursuits and endeavors 

, are akin to our own, but who are separated from 
us by wide distance and detained at home by the 
stress of household duties. 

We hope for a generous response to the invita- 
tion of the Denver ladies, and we trust that offi- 
cers and members of A. A. W. will spare no 
effort to be present on an occasion which offers, 
with the attractions already familiar to us, some 
new and valuable points of interest. 

Jvut1a Warp Howe, President. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The State Convention of the Iowa. Woman 
Suffrage Association will be held at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, Oct. 30, 31, and Nov. 1, 1889. Particulars 
later. 
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ILLINOIS ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Twentieth Annual Session of the Illinois’ 


Equal Suffrage Association will meet at Joliet 
on the 6th, 7th and 8th of November. 
Delegates and friends will be entertained. 
Each society is requested to send four delzgates. 
Eminent speakers are expected, and an enthu- 
siastic convention 
Mary E. Hoimgs, Pres. 
Juiia Mrs Dunn, Sec’y. 


dollars poll-tax are being sent to the wom- 


Quam 


| tals as much as possible in your neighbor- 
| hood. 





Women of Boston desirous of yoting 
next December must carefully follow the 
instructions here in order to be sure 
of the voting pri 

WOMEN WHO HAVE NEVER VOTED.—Go 
to the Assessor’s Office, City Hall, School 
Street, Boston, any day but Saturday, be- 
tween the hours of 9 A. M. and 5 P. M. 
The office closes at 2 P. M. Saturdays. 
Fill out assessment blanks, then pay poll- 
tax at Tax-Collector’s Office, in the same 
building. Then go to 12 Beacon Street and 
register. 

Remember no one can be assessed after 
Sept. 30. If you are notassessed you Can- 
not register and cannot vote. 

Women who signed application blanks and 
handed them to the assessor at the door last 
May. 

Don’t fail to pay your poll-tax and regis- 
ter at 12 Beacon Street, before Nov, 26 or 
you will lose your vote. By the payment 
of fifty cents each year hereafter, and giv- 
ing your name annually to the assessor 
who calls at your house in May, you will, 
after this year, be saved the trouble of reg- 
istering yearly. 

Women who voted last year. 

Take your receipted tax-bill of 1888 to 
12 Beacon Street and register before Nov. 
26. If you have lost your tax-bill you can 
Be 
careful to preserve tax-bills each year to 
save annoyance to yourself and others. 


Instructions to women who have been assessed 
and paid poll-tax last year, but did not vote. 
You can vote this year if you will take 

your receipted tax bill of last year to 12 

Beacon Street and register. 

Remember no woman can vote, whatever 
she has done beside in regard to qualify- 
ing, unless she registers before Nov. 26 at 
12 Beacon street. Do not delay doing it. 

REGISTER AT ONCE and avoid the hurry 
and crowd of the last days before election, 
and the possibility of being prevented from 
registering at the last moment. 

PROPERTY HOLDERS.—Present your last 
year's property tax-bill at 12 Beacon Street, 
and register. Let every woman see that 
her name is on the voting list when the 
registrars place the bulletin in the various | 
wards. 

Prepare to vote yourself and ust all your 
influence to get your neighbors and friends 
to vote. The necessity of voting is as im- 
perative as last year. Do you wanta good 





children study truthful text-books? ‘Then 
vote for eight men and women for the 
school board this fall, who will be true to 
what you believe to be the best interests of 
the schoo] children. 

Dear Friends: Do your part at once, and 
urge you" neighbors and friends to do their | 
duty. 
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CAUTION TO WOMEN VOTERS. 


Postals asking for the payment of two 





en voters. Pay no attention to the postal. 
If you paid 50 cents poll-tax last year, you 
will have nothing more to pay this year. 
Only be sure and register at 12 Beacon 
Street before Nov. 26, and you can vote. 
Circulate this statement in regard to pos- 


Be assessed at City Hall before Sept 30. 
Register at 12 Beacon Street before Nov. 
26. 


es 


NO POLL-TAX NEEDED. 


Women who pay taxes on property are 
not required to pay a poll-tax. On presen- 
tation of her last year’s receipted tax bill 
at the Registrar's office, the name of the 
tax-payer is legally entitled to be entered 
on the register. 

So, also, the woman who pays no prop- 
erty tax may, on presentation of her last 
year’s receipted poll-tax bill, have her 
name entered on the register. There is no 


doubt in either case. ‘That is the law. 
L. 8. 
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PHILANTHROPIST AND SCHOLAR, OR 
SLUGGER. 





John L. Sullivan is known to the public 
mainly if not wholly as a prize-fighter. 
He pounds and bruises and beats his fel- 
low-men for the money he can get out of 
it. Prize-fights are his contribution to the 
public welfare. All the same he offers 
himself as a candidate for the presidency, 
and he is eligible to that high office. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is known to the 
public as a philanthropist aiding many 
good works, as a scholar learned in many 
languages, as an author of valuable litera- 
ture, as a discreet reformer and a wise 
woman. But the law which opens wide 
the door to the presidency to John L. Sul- 
livan, shuts it remorselessly against such 
women as Mrs. Howe. 

Here is an object-lesson. Not the least 
covspicuous characters in it are the im- 
becile law-makers who, against petition 
and entreaty, debar the noblest women 





from any share in the Government, or any 
opportunity that has any power with it, 


to help make it better, while the slugger 
and every worthless man is welcome to 
impress his worthlessness, and to press his 
right to vote and be voted for, for the most 


important places in the Government. iB 
L. 
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STOLE HER CHILD AWAY. 


The following item trom the Inter-Ocean 
furnishes one more proof that women need 
to help make the laws that affect them so 
much ; 


‘““Mrs. Charles Je of No. 68 Law 
Avenue, has recently applied for a divorce 
from her husband, from whom she has 
been separated for some time, and yester- 
day he called at the house to take their 
three-year-old child away with him. The 
mother would not consent to this, but he 
took it up, fondled it, and almost before 
she realized what was —_ done he had 
esca with the child in his arms, guard- 
ing his exit with a loaded revolver aimed 
at herhead. He boarded a Twelfth Street 
car and disappeared. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Jerome have been mar- 
ried for about eight ang but she claims 
to have discovered that before, under the 
name of Charles Rich, he married another 
wife who is still alive. She complained of 
him at the Twelfth Street Police Station, 
and charged him with abduction, but as 
the child is his she could not get any sat- 
isfaction. She is ignorant of the where- 
abouts of both man and child.” 


Here a man who knew himself to be a 
bigamist, who had deserted one wife and 
deceived another, took the child away 
from its mother, and it is coolly said, ‘‘As 
it is his child she could get no satisfac- 
tion.” Now, if this mother can prove that 
the man had another wife living, then this 
child was illegitimate, and the law recog- 
nizes the right of the mother in such 
cases. Such fathers, as a rule, do not 
wish to be known, and as the laws are 
made by men, they hide and ignore the 
father. But, as somebody must take care 
of the illegitimate child, the law leaves 
this to be done by the mother. 





In each case the mother is sinned against. | 
She should always have equal legal right | 


to the child with the father, and the 


father should always help support it. 
L. 6. 


oo. . ooo 
WYOMING'S CONVENTION. 
CHEYENNE, WY., SEPT. 11, 1889. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

Wyoming's Constitutional Convention 
met at the Capitol on the 3d inst., to in- 
augurate the great work commitied Lo their 
charge. I give you a report of the most 
important proceedings of the first week. 

Monday, Sept. 2d, was a great day for 
the Territory of Wyoming, when, under a 
clear sky and in a cool, crisp air, forty- 
three of the fifty-five firm-minded and 
brave men who had been elected from the 
different Counties of our Territory to form 
a constitution for the government of a 
new State, met at our beautiful Capitol 
building in the city of Cheyenne, at high 
noon, with the stars and stripes floating 
over either wing of the imposing struc- 
ture, and gracefully draped over the 
double doors of the Supreme Court Cham- 
ber, where the march of a young and vig- 
orous Territory into the domain of State- 
hood and of history-making is to be car- 
ried on. 

Promptly at the hour, Judge A. B. Con- 
way called the convention to order, and 
on motion of E. 8. N. Morgan, a com- 
mittee of ten was formed on temporary 
organization, one member being selected 
by each County delegation. The commit- 
tee being formed, the convention ad- 
journed until 2 o’clock P. M. 

At 2.20 the convention re-convened, 
and the committee on temporary organ- 
ization promptly presented its report, 
naming the Hon. H. 8. Elliot, of Johnson 
County, as temporary chairman, and Hon. 
J. K. Jeffrey, of Laramie County, as tem- 
porary Secretary, with the request that 
Robert Morris be selected to report the 
proceedings. A committee on credentials 
was appointed, and reported forty-three 
members present and entitled to seats in 
the convention. Each member selected 
his seat and was sworn in by Judge W. P. 
Carroll, when they adjourned to meet at 
10 o’clock Tuesday morning. 

Tuesday morning broke clear and beau- 
tiful, with the members of the convention 
all on hand with an enthusiastic determi- 
nation to get down to solid work; there- 
fore they proceeded to nominate a perma- 
nent president. Ex-Gov. Hoyt placed M. 
C. Brown in the field, with the following 
well-chosen remarks: 

ADDRESS OF EX-GOV. HOYT: 

It is our present duty to choose a presi- 
dent worthy of this convention. With 
what oneness should we all act to this 
high end! Yet one who looks on this dis- 
tinguished body of representatives finds 
himself loath to designate any particular 
individual for this office. ‘Three or four 
considerations weigh with me as with all. 
Circumstances require that the work of 
this convention be performed with all pos- 
sible celerity. We need a chairman whose 
force of character, education and ability 
fit him for this work. One should be 
chosen who has long been a resident of the 
Territory. I now take the liberty to nom- 
inate a gentleman whose qualifications are 
beyond question, who is fitted to the posi- 











The question of woman 
troub many of the conventions that 
have met to form constitutions of late; 


to do equal justice to 
individual in the Sen 
wealth, wh r man or woman. There 
are questions of suffrage which we must 
con that to me are as im t 
as this. It has been questioned by the 
wisest statesman in our land whether uni- 
versal and unrestricted suffrage was for 
the best interests of any Commonwealth. 
In some States it has been thought wise to 
enact property qualifications, and in this 
way restrict right of suffrage. It has 
been suggested by others, that an educa- 
tional qualification is a fair and Bg wy 
vereal right of suffrage gives the strongest 
vi t of s ves the strongest 
guarantee to the perpetuity of a common- 
wealth. In my judgment, these are ques- 
tions that require the most careful con- 
sideration at your hands. I believe that 
the best and the fairest qualification that 
can be presented, and one that is very 
simple, is that every one that walks up to 
the polls to cast a ballot shall at least be 
able to read fairly and well the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and the ballot 
that he offers at the polls. [Applause. ] 
This it seems to me is a fair test to apply 
to suffrage. The question of education is 
one that received early attention of the 
people of Wyoming, and it is said of us, 
and we may repeat it with pride, that of 
all the States and Territories of the Union 
Wyoming has the least illiteracy. Our 
Territorial Legislature has, from time to 
time, by liberal appropriations fostered 
education. We by our efforts should show 
our appreciation of the past, and endeavor 
to establish for this Territory the highest 
and broadest culture. 

Another question that will invite your 
attention is that of license. It seems to 
me that we have reached the period in 
our history when we should look for high- 
er and better things, when we should turn 
away from the vices and court the virtues. 
We cannot look for prohibition. There 
are many within the limits of our Com- 
monwealth that would be glad if we could 
adopt it. But any such action would be 
weeny impracticable at this time. Rea- 
sonable license laws, even high license for 
the sale of intoxicants, may be fixed and 
demanded by this convention with the ut- 
most propriety. 

After the conclusion of Judge Brown’s 
speech, on motion of J. K. Jeffrey, Rev. 
S. A. Bright was invited to invoke the 
Divine blessing, after which the appoint- 
ment of J. K. Jeffrey as permanent secre- 
tary with two assistants, one sergeant-at- 
arms, one door-keeper, one chaplain and 
two pages, and the appointing of various 
committees, the convention adjourned un- 
til 10 o’clock Wednesday. 

Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
taken up with forming committees of ways 
and means, and appointing all standing 
committees, and formulating rules by 
which the convention proposes to keep its 
machinery in running order. Saturday 


| was set aside as a red-letter day for the 


offering of resolutions and propositions, 
among which the most interesting to the 
women was a resolution introduced by 
Ex-Gov. Baxter which read as follows: 

That the right of citizens of the State of 
Wyoming to vote and hold office shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex. 
Both male and female citizens of this 
State shall equally enjoy all civil, political 
and religious rights and privileges. [Ap- 
plause. | 

A resolution was passed that the presi- 
dent of this convention be requested to 
send to the president of the Constitutional 
Convention of New Mexico, now in ses- 
sion in the city of Santa Fé, the greetings 
of the people of Wyoming, and to convey 
some expression of the hope which we en- 
tertain that both Wyoming and New Mex- 
ico may at an eurly day be admitted as 
States in the Union, as of right they ought 
to be. 

An answer was received which reads as 
foliows: 

SANTA FE, SEPT. 7, 1889. 
Hon. Melvin C. Brown, President Convention, 

Cheyenne, Wyo.: 

The New Mexico Constitutional Conven- 
tion extends the hand of fellowship to Wyo- 
ming. with the os gratitude for ae 
kindly greeting and is sanguine that the 
race upon which Wyoming and New Mex- 
ico have entered will be successful, and that 
the two additional stars will be none the 
less brilliant in the American constellation 
than those which now shine in the Union 
firmament. : 

J. FRANK CHAVES, President. 

We are to have a distinguished commit- 
tee from abroad about the 22d of September, 
to confer with a committee from Wyo- 
ming on the subject of arid lands and irri- 
getion. Of course we have hada number of 
amusing and comical episodes by way of 
diversion, which, if I should give, would 
make my communication too long. 

Saturday morning, after appointing vari- 
ous committees, the convention adjourned 
to meet at 2 o'clock Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 9th. Eva B. FuRNISss. 





Abigail Scott Duniway, of Portland, Ore. 
gon, to take the field, and propose, if pos- 


uffrage amendment a 
legal majority, if these votes are suljse. 
quently declared legal by the U. 8. Sy. 


ciation, with yourself and multitudes of other 
friends of freedoms in the belief that we should at 
once unite upon a harmonious plan for immedi- 
ate action as Met What course would you 


Lvore Isaacs, 
Chm. Nat. Ex. Com., Walla Walla. 
Vice-Pres. Local pS nai Wines 

- : ’ uver, 
aaa 0 ite 
Chm. Ex. Com. for Pacific Co., Ft. Canby. 

Bessre [saa 

Sec. Ter. Wom. Suff. Asso., Walla Waila. 
MRS. DUNIWAY’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE, 

Mesdames Isaacs, Hayden, Woodruff’, and 
Isaacs—Ladies: There is no time to lose. 
The immediate organization of men’s and 
women’s voting clubs is recommended, 
You need all the help you can get from 
the great-hearted men of the Territory, 
who will naturally advance to the rescue 
when you appeal to them, not as would-be 
rulers over men, but as patriots in the dis- 
charge of a manifest duty, from which an 
attempt is being made to restrain you by 
force of organization. 

Unite only at this time for the assertion 
of your right to vote, and all patriotic, 
chivalrous men will sustain you in the 
spirit of justice and fair dealing for which 
the gaa free men of the world are 
noted. 

Whenever the inalienable rights of men 
are in peril, they lay aside the considera- 
tion of all side issues, and work and vote 
for the fundamental principle of liberty 
itself. 

Let all men know that you are organiz- 
ing to vote, only, 

‘For constitution, yes.” 

‘*For woman suffrage article, yEs.” 

Devote yourselves in this crisis to repair- 
ing the foundation of your freedom which 
_ been undermined by the rats of poli- 
tics. 

Don’t wish for or expect the open assist- 
ance at this time of any of your gentle- 
man friends who are candidates for office. 
They are engaged in a closely contested 
conflict of their own. You are not in a 
position to aid them, but you would in- 
sure their defeat by calling the attention 
of your opponents of the masculine power 
to their record as suffragists, and would 
thus contribute to the success of their 
enemies. 

But you can consistently work and vote 
for the constitution itself, and for the 
woman suffrage article. The decision of 
the Territorial Court, which declared you 
disfranchised on the ground that Congress 
had given the Territories no right to ex- 
tend the elective franchise to women, is 
palpably unconstitutional. Jurists and 
lawyers of ability are practically unani- 
mous in this opinion. 

Then ignore that lawless ruling. Polla 
full vote. If men refuse to accept your 
ballots, have polls and poll books of your 
own. You will thus refute for all coming 
time the old, old story that women do not 
wish to vote. But don’t array the political 
factions of men against women by taking 
any part whatever in side issues of any 
kind. By thus organizing and pocperieg 
to vote in harmony, you can, with the ai 
of good and wise men, whose assistance 
cannot be overlooked with fairness at any 
time, and least of all in this crisis, succeed 
in laying a lasting foundation for the 
great temple of freedom whose super- 
structure shall be as enduring as eternity. 

I go to-morrow on a flying trip to Walla 
Walla, where a systematic course of action 
will be planned, in which every man and 
womaninthe Territory, of whatever creed, 
name or political bias, is invited to assist. 

ABIGAIL Scotr DUNIWAY. 

Portland, Oregon, Sept. 3, 1889. 

Let every woman in Washington Terri- 
tory offer her vote for State Constitution 
and Amendment, with witnesses, who will 
certify in writing to the fact of its offer and 
refusal. Proper evidence should be forth- 
coming hereafter that enough women’s 
votes were offered to make, with thdse of 
the men who vote for the amendment, 4 
legal majority. H. B. B. 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN WASHINGTON. 


Further particulars of the situation reach 
us in the following extracts from a private 
letter from Walla Walla, dated Sept. §; 
1889, which says: 


WALLA WALLA, W. T., Sept. 8, 1889. 

. .. The first gun of the woman suf- 
frage campaign was fired here last Friday 
night. There was a large audience in the 
Opera House after only a brief notice, and 
everybody tired out with the Republican 
Convention, which closed its labors the 
night before. 

lutions were adopted as follows: 

Whereas an attempt is now being made by the 
men of Mien. pe to debar the women voters 
from ‘ae KE the = franchise in 
which were undisputed posses- 

, and whereas this attempt is based upon the 
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wekee them the basis of - 
~* tthe court 

, be the supreme law o' ,. 
a A 4 co! ly and earnestly invite men 
and women of whatever name or organization to 
co-operate with us in bringing out the full vote 
of the women in this important crisis. 

The women are waking from their — 
stupefaction, and are getting enthused. 
Mrs. Saxon has gone to work on the east 
side, and Miss Hindman on the west. The 
are good speakers, and if they take up wit 
a practical method they can accomplish 

ood. The W. C. T. U. have been cor- 
Sally invited to join. A number of them 
came to the platform last Friday night, and 
were delighted at the proposition to en- 
gage in suffrage work as voters. Mrs. Duni- 
way counselled all women to confine their 
votes to “constitution and woman suffrage 
article ;” to take no part whatever in par- 
tisan politics at this election, but to let 
Democrats, Republicans, and Prohibition- 
ists fight their own battles, and confine 
their efforts to repairing the foundation of 
their liberties which had been undermined 








by unprincipled politicians. JUSTICE. 
9? eet 
THE HISTORICAL PAGEANTS. 
BOSTON. 


All who desire good tickets to the 
Pageant in the Boston Theatre, on Friday, 
Oct. 11, at 1 P. M., at the most reasonable 
prices, should call for them at once at 3 
Park Street, or at the Boston Theatre 
Ticket Office on Washington Street. Ap- 
pointments for Rehearsals are now being 
made. New features will be added to 
some of the tableaux, which will make 
them even more interesting than last May. 
Other prominent vocalists of Boston and 
vicinity will take part. The Minuet will 
have several beautiful figures added to it. 
Mr. Jere. Wakefield, Commander of the 
Charles Russell Lowell Post, G. A. R., 
whose voice rang out in the order for the 
departure of the 6th Massachusetts, will 
have a larger company than before. 

The stage-room ‘is comparatively unlim- 
ited in Boston Theatre. The artists will 
enjoy this. Miss Annie Park, cornetist, 
will be with us again. The orchestra will 
be the Boston Theatre Orchestra, under 
the direction of Napier Lothian. 


HARTFORD. 

The Hartford Pageant will take place 
Sept. 24. It promises to be well patron- 
ized. Some of the tickets have been 
bought up by a speculator who expects to 
realize a profit later. We hope his esti- 
mate of the hold it has on the people is 
eorrect, and that the Opera House will be 
filled to overflowing. Prominent societies 
to take part in the Hartford Pageant are 
The Putnam Phalanx (Continentals), The 
Governor's Foot Guard (British), Com- 
pany “*K,” City Guards, R. O. Tyler Post, 
Sonquassen Tribe, No. 2, The W. C. T. U. 
Jubilee Singers, prominent soloists, The 
Woman's Exchange, physicians, nurses, 
and hospital corps, First Regiment of the 
Hartford Hospital. 


FALL RIVER. 

The Woman’s Executive Board of the 
Fall River Hospital invited Miss Pond to 
make arrangements for the Pageant in 
Fall River, Oct. 18. Rehearsals are now 
taking place. All the patrons of tableaux 
and most of the artists are secured. This 
Board is composed of some of the ableat 
executive women of Fall River. The 
Academy of Music will probably be filled 
to witness the Historical Tableaux, and to 
hear Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, who will 
here, as in Hartford and Boston, act as 
Historical Narrator. Cc. 8. P. 


+o+—__—_—_—_ 


MRS. HOWELL GOING WEST. 


Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, National 
Organizer for N. W. S. A., and National 
Lecturer for the W. C. T. U., will spend 
the remainder of the year in Michigan, 
Illinois and Iowa. Parties desiring her 
services in those and neighboring States 
May address her until Oct. 15 at 154 Ham- 
ilton Street, Albany, N. Y.; after that at 
Jackson, Mich. 

Frederick Douglass says of Mrs. Howell: 

‘“‘Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell is truly an 
eloquent speaker. Her oratory bears the 


Stamp of uine sincerity. Her ideas 
without effort get themselves clothed in 
appropriate ‘orcible language. There 


is no monotony in her style of speaking. 


oceas ly s her audience 
with a shower of sub sentiments, and 
fore can recover she leads them 
away by an almost childlike a t to 
the cause she is ad . “There is such 
variety of t, tone and 
gesture in her speaking, that one never 
tires while hearing her. 





TO PENNSYLVANIA SUFFRAGISTS. 


Rev. Annie H. Shaw will spend the 
month of October in Pennsylvania. Any 
Unions or Societies wishing to secure her 
for sermons or lectures please address 

Lucy E. AntHony, Sec'y. 

748 N..19th Street, Philadelphia. 





NOTES D NEWS. 

Little Rock, Ark., has a woman suffrage 
society which holds regular meetings of 
interest. 

Fully half the votes at the recent school 
election in Fairmont, Neb., were cast by 
women. 

Dr. Alice B. Stockham has left England 
for Finland, where she will make a stay of 
some weeks. 

Helen Campbell is to edit a department 
of Good Housekeeping entitled ‘‘Woman’s 
Work and Wages.” 

The Woman’s National Press Associa- 
tion proposes to erect a statue to Mrs. R. 
B. Hayes in Washington. 

Miss Cusack, better known as the ‘‘Nun 
of Kenmore,” is now busy on a new work 
entitled ‘‘Rome as it Is.” 

A German saloon-keeper recently said 
that the letters W. C. T. U. meant, ‘‘Wom- 
en constantly torment us.” 

Miss Adela Reed has sold the Westphalia 
(Kan.) Times, and will give her entire at- 
tention to her other paper, the Lone Star. 

The prime minister, Sir Henry Parkes, 
has promised that his new electoral bill 
for New South Wales shall include wom- 
en as voters. 

Miss Crabtree (Lotta) is the owner of 
the old International Hotel, in Boston. 
She will soon have the building enlarged 
and remodelled. 


‘Social Economics” was the title of a 
paper furnished the Association for the 
Advancement of Science by Mrs. Laura 
Osborn Talbot. 


The gentle and high-minded little lady 
known as Mary Howitt left an autobiog- 
raphy, which has been edited by her daugh- 
ter, Margaret Howitt. 


A Southern lady, now staying in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., claims to have known Bar- 
bara Freitchie, and says that the story as 
told in Whittier’s poem is essentially true. 


Bertha Von Hillern and Miss a Becket, 
the artist who for many summers shared 
Miss Von Hillern’s mountain studio in 
Virginia, are both excellent markswomen. 


Mrs. Mary L. Geffs, late fashion editor 
of the Cincinnati Enquirer, is now man- 





aging editor of the Living Issue, a new la- | 


t has just been started in | : : 
ber oe J ' | Cooper Institute, where women may have 


that city. 


The ‘‘Sunday School Stories for Little | 
Children,” recently published, were whol- | 


ly written by Miss Lucretia Hale and Mrs. 
Bernard Whitman. The volumes for older 
ones were written by Mr. Hale’s ‘“Ten.” 


The Queen Regent of Spain has caused | 


advertisements to be published in all the 
leading newspapers of her dominions offer- 
ing two prizes, $5,790 and $2,895, for the 
best two essays on the life of Christopher 
Columbus. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio has decided 
that when a man elopes with a woman, 
professing an intention to marry her, when 
he has no such intention, he commits a 
crime for which he may be indicted and 
punished. 


One of the lines of woman’s work in the 
Grange, suggested by Mrs. Hale at the re- 
cent meetings in Connecticut, was in tak- 
ing more interest in the schools in the local 
district, and seeing that they have as good 
teachers as the village schools. 


The literary world is again surprised by 
finding another feminine writer behind a 
masculine name. Graham R. Thomson, 
whose exquisite verses have been a feature 
of Scribner's Magazine, is a young and 
beautiful Englishwoman with the common- 
place name of Mrs. Sharp. 


Three women, Mrs. Francis A. Crock, 
Miss [sabe] Hart and Mrs. E. B. Stevens 
are corporatorg of the new Woman’s Col- 
lege, of Baltimore, Md., and Miss Hart is 
one of the trustees. This Southern college 
for women is more progressive in this re- 
spect than some of its Northern sisters. 


There has just been started in New Or- 
leans an organization of Roman Catholic 
young women who call themselves ‘The 
St. Margaret’s Daughters.”” The plan of 
work is similar to that of ‘‘The King’s 
Daughters.” Miss E. A. Waldo is presi- 
dent, and Miss Sidney Elder secretary. 


Miss Grace Ellery Channing, whose 
name indicates her distinguished ancestry, 
is one of the younger story-writers and 
poets whose future literary work may be 
looked for with interest. The Boston Trav- 
eller for August 24 contained one of her 
stories entitled ‘‘The Last Martyr.” The 
scene is laid in Southern California, where 
she is living. 


| 
| 





The list of vice-presidents elected by the 
American Social Science Association in- 
cludes four women: Mrs, John E. Lodge, 
Boston, Mass.; Dr. Lucy M. Hall, Brook- 
lyn; Mrs. Caroline M. Dall, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. Grace Peckham, New York. 
Mr. F. B, Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., was 
elected general secretary. 

At an extensive summer meeting of Uni- 
versity students at Oxford, England, Miss 
Octavia Hill gave an address on the ‘Social 
Problem of the Day;” Miss Chapman 
spoke of *‘Sloyd Instruction.” Mrs. Faw- 
cet lectured on ‘‘Political Economy as a 
Subject of Woman’s Education.” The 
meetings were crowded and enthusiastic. 

The Mississippi White Ribboner quotes 
an item from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL re- 
garding the recent advancement of wom- 
en in the church, and breaks into rhyme: 

‘The Lord be praised, for I’m amazed 
To see how things have mended; 

For here I see the pulpit free 

Where ‘milk for babes’ was intended.” 

The will of the late Mrs. Ellen M. Gif- 
ford, of New Haven, Conn., gives $270,000 
to various philanthropic organizations; 
$120,000 is left to associations for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals; $10,000 for 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
children ; $100,000 to hospitals ; $30,000 for 
relief of destitute classes, and $10,000 for 
prison reform and aid of convicts. 


Mrs. Charles Crocker’s latest gift to San 
Francisco—a home for girls out of employ- 
ment—was opened a few days ago. The 
building and site cost $32,000, of which 
Mrs. Crocker gave $15,000. Mrs. Crocker’s 
daughter, Mrs. Alexander, gave generous- 
ly also. The working-girls of San Fran- 
cisco will have cause to remember the 
names of these two ladies with gratitude. 

An effort is being made at the Clara 
Conway Institute, Memphis, to encourage 
young Southern girls to accept higher edu- 
cation. ‘Three hundred dollars is offered 
to the pupil in the college preparatory de- 
partment whose examination is adjudged 
the best. The examination is supervised 
by Mrs. Wharton 8. Jones, a graduate of 
Vassar College. This year the prize was 
won by Mildred O. Mathes, daughter of 
the editor of the Memphis Public Ledger, 
and she goes to college accompanied by 
three classmates. 


The first annual convention of the Wom- 
en’s Council of America will be held in 
Washington in April next, at which time 
preparations are to be begun for a wom- 
en’s celebration in 1893. It is proposed to 
ask the women of the country to subscribe 
funds to erect 4 monument in honor of 
Queen Isabella of Spain, to whom Colum- 
bus was indebted for means to start on his 
exploring expedition. The monument is 
to be an institution somewhat resembling 


educational advantages, free. ‘he plans 
are to be perfected at an early day, and 
put before the public in ample time for the 
success of the work before the year named. 


The Public School Champion, a new 
weekly campaign paper issued in Boston 
Sept. 7, represents the views of the ‘*Bun- 
ker Hill Woman’s Educational League.” 








Its editors are Eliza Trask Hill, Nancy | 
Field, Ellen M. Lee, and Martha Comstock. | 


Its terms are 50 cents, for the campaign 
ending Dec. 20,1889. It gives full instruc- 
tions to women how to qualify themselves 
to vote for school committee by getting 
themselves assessed a poll tax on or be- 
fore Sept. 30. It also gives an interest- 
ing sketch of the organizations heretofore 
formed by the women voters for the 
promotion of the welfare of the public 
schools. 

The woman suffrage movement is headed 
off forever, and the woman suffragists may 
as well shut up shop at once, and save rent 
and gas bills; for this is what a professor 
of athletics in New York says about the 
sex: 

‘There never have been good women 
boxers and there never will be, for the 
simple reason that woman’s formation 
makes it practically impossible to display 
reach enough to do any harm, while she is 
particularly vulnerable to attack. There 
is no reason why woman should not make 
a good showing at the foils, at tennis, 
swimming, bicycle-riding, and a few other 
sports, but when it comes to rowing or 
sparring she is not in it.” 

A case which in many respects resembles 
that of Mrs. Maybrick was ended, Sept. 5, 
by the full and unconditional pardon of 
Mrs. Henrietta Cook, of Osborn County, 
Kan., by Gov. Humphrey, after she had 
been confined in State prison for over thir- 
teen years with death sentence constantly 
hanging over her. Mrs. Cook’s husband 
died suddenly in 1866, shortly after she 
had procured strychnine from a neighbor, 
and as an examination of the dead man’s 
stomach revealed the poison she was ar- 
rested, convicted and sentenced to prison 
until the governor should order her exe- 
cuted. It has recently become known that 
Cook used strychnine for heart troubles, 
and that has resulted in her pardon. But 
she has no compensation for one-third of 
her active life spent in confinement, and 
the loss of friends and reputation! 





The meeting of the Collegiate Alumnz 
Association will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
early in October. The Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union has extended 
an invitation to the officers of the Associa- 
tion to hold their meetings in the pleasant 
parlors of the Union. The object of these 
annual meetings is to bring together col- 
lege-bred women, to discuss topics of vital 
and timely interest to them, and if possible 
to increase the desire for a collegiate edu- 
cation among women. At the October 
meetings, one of the sessions will be open 
to outsiders. The Union will tender a re- 
ception to this Association, which includes 
some of the finest women of the country. 
—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 


In a report of the recent meeting of the 
National Editorial Association, at Detroit, 
Mich., Emily S. Bouton, of the Toledo 
Blade, says: 

“Among the regularly appointed dele- 
ne I noticed the names of a few women. 

ere was one from Huntsville, Ala., Miss 
Vergia Clay, of the Democrat; the well- 
known Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the editor of 
The Legal News, Chicago; Mrs. J. W. 
Stoper, Star and News, Mount Joy, Pa.; 
Mrs. Laura Foute, Ladies’ Messenger, Hous- 
ton, Tex., and one or two others. The 
Illinois Woman’s Press Association was 
represented by Miss Emily A. Kellogg and 
Mrs. E. Jeannette Abbott, both of Chicago, 
and the Woman's National Press Associa- 
tion by Mrs. Lucy A. Leggett, of Wash- 
ington, D. C.” 

The topics for discussion at the Woman’s 
Congress areas follows: ‘*Civil Marriage,” 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Massachusetts; 
‘*‘Women in Affairs,” Mrs. Helen S. Shedd, 
Illinois ; ‘Women in Science,” Miss Laura 
Linton, Minnesota ; ‘‘Education vs. Exam- 
ination,” Miss Mary A. Ripley, New York; 
‘*What Authors are Influencing Most the 
Minds of the Young in America,” Mrs. 
Annie Nathan Meyer, New York; ‘Hegel's 
Views of Art,” Mrs. Ellen M. Mitchell, 
Colorado; ‘Crime and Its Punishment,” 


Mrs. R. N. Hazard, Missouri; ‘‘What We | 
Owe to Greek Civilization,” Mrs. Alice | 


Harris, Missouri; “Statistical Paper,” the 
Rey. A. B. Blackwell, New Jersey; ‘‘Re- 


demptive Power of Art,” Mrs. Rebecca D. | 


Rickoff, New York; ‘*Common-Sense in 
the Nursery,” Dr. Julia Holmes Smith, 
Illinois; Symposium: 
Prisoners.” 

At the rooms of the Woman’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, No. 98 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston, Miss Anna Murray, a 
young Swedish girl-pupil of the Slojd 
School at Naas, and of the training-school 
in handwork and drawing at Stockholm, is 
exhibiting specimens of models and pat- 
terns used in teaching these and other con- 
nected branches. This system is not new 
in Boston. Several private teachers have 
formed classes of ladies for instruction in 
Slojd, and also in the industrial schools it 
has been used considerably, but it is hoped 
that in time it may become a regular part 
of the public schoo) training, so that all 
scholars may receive the benefit of instruc- 
tion in practical carpentry and carving. 
The exhibition will be open for about two 
weeks, and Miss Murray will be in attend- 
ance from 10 A. M. to 2 P. M., daily, to 
give information regarding the system. 





‘*] HAVE met over 50 people cured of dyspepsia 
by Hood’s Sarsaparilla,”” says a travelling mer- 
chant. 





Mountain Songs and Seaside Melodies 


are past. Let us buckle down cheerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by the new, 
complete and most useful Music Books, prepared 
by the 


DITSON COMPANY. 


Song Harmony, ‘i cts.; $6 doz.) These we will use 
Royal Singer, 0 cts.; $6 doz.; for Singing Classes, 
Jehovah’s Praise, $1; $9 doz.§ Choirs, &. 


Song Manual. Book 1, ‘/) cts.; $3 doz.) For 
” Book 2, 40 cts.; $4.20. Graded 
7 ™ Book 3, 50 cts.; $4.80. 5 Schools. 


Emerson’s Easy Anthems, 


80 cts.; $7.20 doz.¢ Choire and 


Emerson’s Anthems of Praise, Societies. 


$1; $9 ann? 

* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one of the * 

« best living compilers of music books. The music , 
is by many composers. 

Children’s School Songs.? Very popular 

Macy. *5 cts.; $3.60d0z.5 collection. 


Voices of Praise. Hutchins. ) Praise 
40 cts.; $4.20 doz. | M -etin " 
Praise in Song. Emerson. Gee 
s °P ; - Any! 34.30 doz. | Sunday 
ongs 0 romise, enney 4 offman. ‘ 
a 35 cis.; $3.00 doz.) Schools. 


7,000 Pieces Octavo Music, 7 Order by List, 
Sacred, Secular, Anthems, Glees, ~ which please 
Part Songs, &c. 5 to 10 cts. each. 5 send for. 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


“Employment of 


NEW 
FALL CARPETS ! 


Best Foreign and Domestic 
Productions. 

Finest Carpet Rooms in New 
England. 

Large Assortment of Private 
Patterns. 


PRICES LOW. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & C0, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 








You will be perfectly satisfied 
with GLOVES from 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


53 West Street. 


| 
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-Fine-Art Publications, 


IRENE E. JEROME’S NEW VOLUME, 


IN A FAIR COUNTRY, 


With 55 full-page original illustrations, engraved on 
wood, and printed under the direction of George T. 
Andrew. With nearly one hundred pages of text, by 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Elegantly bound in 
gold cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, $6.00; Turkey morocco, 
$15.00; tree calf, $15.00; English seal style, $10.00, 

A Perfect Union of Art and Literature, 
Over the clear-cut thoughts of a modern master of 

classic essay, one of the foremost of Américan artists 
draws the magic pencil which has achieved so many 
triumphs, and, “in verdure clad,” starts into life the 
rural beauties of “April Days,” “My Outdoor Studies,” 
“Water Lilies,” “The Life of Birds,” “The Procession 
of the Flowers,” and “Snow.” It was a happy thought 
that selected these models of literary gevius for illus- 
tration, a loving homage to nature which guided the 
artist in her wanderings “In a Fair Country.” The 
fifty-five illustrations which ornament this volume are 
not surpassed even by the former triumphs of “One 
Year’s Sketch Book,” “Nature’s Hallelujah,” “A Bunch 
of Violets,” and “The Message of the Bluebird,” house- 
bold treasures throughout the land. Whether floating 
in her boat on Concord River, with its wealth of floral 
adornments, its scenic surprises in the windings of its 
stream in and about places made famous by Thoreau 
and Emerson, or in her loftier flights amid the hills 
of “beautiful Camden” down by the sea, where the 
grandeur of mountain views possesses charms to wake 
enthusiasm, she has exhibited the same fidelity to 
nature in her beautiful pictures, the same exquisite 
taste In the seleetion of her subjects, which have char- 
acterized her previous achievements. Without the 
illustrations the essays would be admirable; without 
the essays the illustrations would be charming, but the 
union of pen and pencil has produced a book in every 
way superb. 





New Editions of the Jerome Art Books, 
ONE YEAR’S SKETCH-BOOK, 
NATURE’S HALLELUJAH. 


THE MESSAGE OF THE BLUEBIRD: 
Told to Me to Tell to Others. 


A BUNCH OF VIOLETS. 





AN IDYL OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


THE WOOING of GRANDMOTHER GRAY 


Poem by Kate Tannatt Woods. 


Illustrations by popular artists. Engraved and printed 


under the direction of Mr. Andrew. Oblong quarto, 
Forty illustrations. Cloth, $2.0, 
“IT was thinkin’, Jabez,’ said Grandmother Gray, 
‘How it all was so long ago, 
When you lived with your father miles away, 


And the ground was covered with heaps of snow.’” 


By the genial glow of the blazing logs in the open 
fire-place, with the kettle swinging and singing on the 
ancient crane, the “eight-day” ticking in the corner, 
and the cat purring on the hearth, “Grandmother” 
tells in the dialect of those days the story. Autbor and 
artist have succeeded in producing a tender picture of 
old New England life and character. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail, post paid, 


on receipt of price. Catalogues free. 
LEE. AND SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON. 





WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


Assorted Colors, 40 cents per oz. Waste Sewing Silk, 
black or assorted colors, 15 cents per oz. Illustra’ 

Pamphlet with rales for knitting, embroidery, etc., 10 
cents, mailed to any address by the manufacturer of 
the clebrated Eureka Spool Silks. Art Embroidery and 
Knitting Silks. Eureka SilkM’f’g Co., Boston, . 























IH. L. HASTINGS, amc BOSTON, MASS: 
Largest Assortment of Bibles in America. 
LOWEST CATALOGUES 
PRICES! FREE! 
BIBLE HELPS SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
—_ LIBRARIES, 
GENERAL S. S. Canoe, 
LiTERATURE. Etc. 
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For The Woman's Journal. 
BE GLAD, BE FREE. 
BY DART EAIRTHORNE. 


On the banks of @ rippling river, 
Which sang a silver song, 

All earnestly and steadfastly 
The whole bright summer long, 

I leant, at last, to listen 
To the song which seemed for me, 

And the sweet refrain of its earnest strain 

Was e’er, “Be glad, be free!” 


The bees, the birds, the blossoms 
Took up the joyous lay, 

And tenderly they told it o’er 
The livelong summer day. 

The trees caught up the carol 
And sang it to the sea; 

And the sweet refrain of Nature’s strain 

Was e’er, “Be glad, be free!”’ 


Gaily a long procession, 
With flags and banners brave, 

And thrilling martial music, 
Went marching o’er the pave. 

An instinct stirred the people, 
And roused them curiously ; 

*T was a voice within and beneath the din, 

Which bade, “Be glad, be free!” 


Far o’er the distant hilltop 
An echo seemed to float; 

The quavering, answering echo 
Of some soul-stirring note. 

All hearts bent low to listen 
With reverent loyalty; 

’Twas Freedom’s gun at Lexington, 

Which sang, “‘Be glad, be free!” 


From a saddened, enslaved people 
There came a note of woe, 

Of passion, pain and pleading, 
In the years of long ago. 

The heart of the nation heard it, 
And spake right royally: 

“By our lives and lands, by our hearts and hands, 

Sad souls, be glad, be free!” 


Now, whether glad bells chime it, 
Or silver cornets swell 
The chords of the thrilling chorus 
Which all hearts love so well, 
Or whether the message cometh 
To the soul instinctively, 
Our woman’s voice wakes to rejoice ; 
We will “Be glad, be free!” 
Princeville, Ii. 
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THE PURPLE ASTER. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 








Like the cloud that bodes disaster 
Is the sad-faced purple aster; 
“Winter comes,” she cries ; ‘‘be ready, 
Meet the Tempest, calm and steady; 
He is coming, fast and faster,” 
Says the lovely, sad-faced aster. 
— Wide Awake. 





— 
PEACE. 


About some lives a quiet broods, 

Like still days, born of summer moods. 

Most blest are they, whose tranquil calm 

Gives to their days a spacious charm. 

Replete with rest, they solace Care; 

And their benign repose with others share. 
—Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
dated ipmanmmmnnian 


LIFE. 


Life is a mill, but whether 
A treadmill for a slave, 
Or a mill of God, for grinding 
The precious gift He gave, 
Depends on us; and only 
By grinding with our might 
With faith and love for millstones, 
Grinding by day and night, 
Can we ever know the triumph, 
The riches and beauty of work, 
Or escape the weary treadmill 
And the famine of soul that lurk 
In the hearts of those who fail 
To accept the promise sweet 
That the busy mills of God 
“Shall be filled with the finest wheat.” 
—Rural New Yorker. 
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HOW PEGGY 


BY MARY BRADLEY. 


‘It’s no use fighting, Peg,” said Gen. 
Wellington Westley. ‘‘We can’t hold this 
Fort any longer. We might as well lay 
down our arms and march out with the 
flags flying; for it’s what we’ve got to 
come to, sooner or later.” 

**Now, Daddy, don’t!” 

Peggy turned round from the fireplace 
with her cheeks glowing and her eyes 
dancing. 

“It's too early in the morning to begin 
that sort of talk. We’ll hold the Fort till 
after breakfast, anyhow.” 

‘“*T suppose we’ve got to eat,”’ returned 
the General, taking his seat in the old- 
fashioned arm-chair at the head of the 
table. ‘It’s a melancholy necessity, Peg.” 

‘*7 don’t think it’s melancholy at all.” 

Peggy took the coffee-pot off the stove, 
and a pan of hot corn-muffins from the 
oven; she set a couple of covered dishes 
before her father, one of which held scram- 
bled eggs, and the other some creamy- 
looking stewed potatoes; and then she sat 
down opposite him, and poured him out a 
cup of golden-brown coffee, which grew 
golden yellow as she added a generous sup- 
ply of cream. 

“It ain’t a bit melancholy to me to sit 
down to a good breakfast, Daddy. I like 
to cook it, and I like to eat it. As for ‘the 
Fort,’ don’t you be discouraged. We’re 
not going to march out yet- awhile, flags 
or no flags.” 

‘*Which I’ve heard you say before,” said 
the General. 

‘“‘And now you hear me say it again. 


LD THE FORT. 


Help me to some potatoes, Daddy. I don’t 


want any eggs, please.” 





“You needn't deny yourself on my ac- 
count. There’s more here than I shall eat,” 
said the General, mournfully. “To tell 
the truth, I don’t feel to care if I never 
eat another morsel. That mortgage ex- 
pires next week, Peggy.” 

‘As soon as that?” 

Peggy's rosy cheeks faded a little with 
sudden dismay. 

“T thought it wasn’t due till the middle 
of November.” 

“Well, I thought so myself till I hunted 
up the memorandum this morning. You 
see it’s been running on a good while, and 
I’ve mostly paid the interest about Thanks- 
giving time; so I kind o’ lost track of the 
date.” 

“I don’t believe it will make any differ- 
ence,” said Peggy, assuming a cheerful ex- 
pression. ‘Mr. Lloyd has never bothered 
you about the interest, and I reckon you 
can fix it with him now. I'd go and tell 
him”—— 

“You don’t understand,” interrupted 
her father. “Mr Lloyd doesn’t hold the 
mortgage any longer. He’s signed it over 
to a man in Pokomoke, and that man has 
sent me notice that he won’t renew.” 

‘*Ain’t that mean!” 

Peggy looked as disgusted as if to claim 
a just debt was the sin of sins. 

‘‘As many dollars as you've paid him, I 
should think he might be willing to ac- 
commodate you. Why, as long as I can 
remember, almost, you've been paying 
money on that mortgage, Daddy.” 

‘“That’s what’s the matter, Peg. Bor- 
rowed money piles up interest. But I’ve 
never paid anything to this Pokomoke 
man. He took the mortgage from Lloyd 
for a debt—Lloyd’s running behindhand 
himself —and he doesn’t want to take any 
risks. He’s made it pretty clear to me 
that we'll have to hang out the red flag.” 

‘‘What does that mean, Daddy? An auc- 
tion to sell out the store?” 

‘‘And the stuff in the house, too,’’ said 
the General, gloomily. ‘As things go at 
auctions I doubt if we’ll raise three hun- 
dred dollars on the whole lot. The cow 


belongs to you, that’s one comfort; and | 


the hens and the cut-glass pitcher and gob- 
lets. They can't sell anything that’s well 
known to belong to you by right of your 
earning and purchase.” 

“I'd just as soon they took my things 
as yours, and sooner, too,” cried Peggy. 
‘*What would I care about the cow or the 
goblets, if they turned you out of your 
store? They sha’n’t do it, Daddy, they 
sha’n’t!” 

Peggy stamped her solid little foot, and 
doubled up her plump pink fists as if she 
was ready to do battle on the spot with 
anybody that hinted sucha thing. But the 
General shook his head and sighed dismal- 
ly, and there was not much breakfast eaten, 
in spite of Peggy’s nicecookery. The fact 


was, things had been shaky at ‘‘the Fort” | 


for some time back. The General, who 
had been a commander of militia in his 
younger days, and still held on to the idea 
that he was a military man, had not been 
very successful, he admitted, in a business 
way. He kept a grocery store in Middle 
Bridge, and called it ‘tthe Fort,” and it had 
been the object of Peggy’s life, as it was 
of her mother’s, while she lived, to help 
him ‘‘hold the Fort.” 

One way and another, however, it had 
been a hard fight. Bad debts and some 
bad management, perhaps, with sickness 
and death, and doctor’s bills and funeral 
expenses, had swamped all their little 
profits, and saddled them with a chattel- 
mortgage, which had sat on Peggy’s shoul- 
ders like the Old Man of the Sea, for years 
and years. She had lain awake nights con- 
triving ways and means to raise the yearly 
interest; and had raised it herself, more 
than once, with her milk and butter and 
eggs. More than that, she had kept up 
her father’s spirits by her own cheery 
courage, and prevented him from worse 
trouble. People that knew, said the Gen- 
eral would have taken to drink long ago, 
only for Peggy’s good management. 

But just now, with such ill news sprung 
upon her, it seemed to poor Peggy as if 
all her good management and industry and 
economy had been of no account in the 
world. She washed up her breakfast 
dishes with an uncommonly sober coun- 
tenance, and a weight on her heart that she 
had never felt before. What was going to 
be done she could not see, and the more 
she pondered it, the less she saw; for to 
raise three hundred dollars before next 
week was equal to performing a miracle. 
It simply couldn’t be done, by any means 
within their reach. And yet to have Daddy 
sold out—to give up the store, which meant 
daily bread to them, and the big, comfort- 
able kitchen back of it, and the parlor up- 
stairs, which was the pride of Peggy’s 
heart—how could she ever bear the dis- 
grace and the distress of it? And what 
could Daddy do for a living—dear, good 
old Daddy! 

Peggy’s bright eyes filled up and flowed 
over many a time that day as she pictured 
the painfully possible future before them: 
their little home broken up, Daddy wan- 


dering to and fro in search of work, her- 
self obliged to go into the mills, most like- 
ly! It was hard to keep anything like a 
cheerful face for her father; and she was 
glad when a neighbor came in toward even- 
ing and asked the General if he would take 
a turn at sitting up with a sick man at the 
other end of the village. The General was 
handy in such matters, and Middle Bridge 
folk kept up old-timey ways. He said he 
would go if Peg could get along without 
him; and Peg said she could just as well 
as not. If she was lonesome, she’d get 
Sophronia to come over for the night. 
Sophronia was a middle-aged female who 
went out by the day to sew, and had no in- 
cumbrances at home. She had frequently 
stopped all night with Peggy: when any 
special occasion requiredit. But this night, 
as it happened, she was not called upon. 

Peggy did not feel like listening to So- 
phronia’s gossip about things in the vil- 
lage. She did not want to talk herself, and 
though she was tired of thinking—for she 
had thought to no purpose all day—she 
was glad of the chance to sit still in a quiet 
corner, and have her little cry all alone 
where no one could see her. 

So she shut up the house and the store 
at nine o’clock, and went up to the parlor, 
where she sat down by the open window 
in one of those old-fashioned rocking- 
chairs that have high backs, and are 80 
comfortably cushioned all over that they 
make nice napping places for old folks. 
Peggy had no intention of taking a nap 
herself, but the soft south wind blew in 
upon her soothingly; there was a pleasant 
stir in the trees outside, a flicker of moon- 
light on the floor, a murmuring sound of 
falling water from the meadow-brook close 
by, and Peggy fell under the spell of all 
these restful influences. Tired out with 





| bodily toil and mental excitement of her 
| busy day, she fell asleep unconsciously, 
| and slept as soundly as if she had been in 
| her bed, for several hours. 
| She waked suddenly with a frightened 
jump, as the old clock down-stairs struck 
| two. It was a noisy old clock with a great 
sense of its own importance, every stroke 
being told off with a ringing whiz and whir 
| that was apt to astonish people when they 
| heard it for thefirst time. But Peggy was 
| used to it, and her first conscious thought, 
as she sprang to her feet, was that the 
| clock had never frightened her before, and 
| it must be something else. She stood a 
|} moment in the moonlight wondering 
| breathlessly what it was, and where she 
was, for the mist of sleep still hung about 
her, and she did not remember that she had 
not gone to bed as usual. A handful of 
pebbles rattling through the open window 
roused her to a sense of immediate things ; 
and a thumping knock against the door 
down-stairs wakened her thoroughly. 

‘*Who’s there? What do you want?” 
she cried out, involuntarily. 

‘Hurrah! One country heard from, 
anyhow !”’ answered a voice below. ‘‘Say, 
you, won’t you come to the window and 
speak to a fellow?” 

It was a man’s voice, and one that Peggy 
had never heard before. She grew sud- 
| denly conscious that she was alone in the 
| house, and some funny impulse made her 
| pick up the General’s Sunday-go-to-meet- 
| ing silk hat—left carelessly on the centre- 
| table—and put it on her head. Then she 
| crept around in the shadow of the wall, 
| and dropped on her knees under the win- 
| dow, thinking that Daddy’s hat would con- 
| vince the intruders, if they came for any 
| evil purpose, that somebody was there 
who could not be trifled with. 


| ‘I’m here. What do you want?” she 
| demanded in the sternest voice that she 
could assume, as she raised her head above 
the level of the window-sill. A shout of 
laughter greeted her, for the moon, sailing 
out from a cloud at that moment, sent its 
brightest ray down upon the innocent girl’s 
face under the tall, black hat. Peggy 
dropped, covered with confusion, as the 
laughter rang out. Then came a chorus 
of voices: ‘‘Ah, there! Come back again! 
Don’t be scared!” 

But Peggy cowered on the floor, her 
valor oozing out at her finger-ends, and a 
wild wish in her heart that daddy or So- 
phronia, or anybody she knew, was in 
reach ! 

“Come, now!” called another voice from 
below in a persuasive tone. “Bea good 
girl and look out again for aminute. You 
can do us a great favor; we are really in 
need of help; and I promise you'on my 
word and honor as a gentleman we won't 
laugh.” 

There was something reassuring in this 
voice; it sounded honest and pleasant; 
and Peggy plucked up courage, with the 
aid of her curiosity, to raise her head cau- 
tiously, but this time without the hat. 
Immediately a dozen military caps were 
taken off to her with flourishing bows ; and 
she saw in the moonlight a group of young 
men in dark-blue uniform, all looking up 
to her eagerly. One of them—the last 
speaker — began to explain what they 
wanted. 

“Very sorry to disturb a young lady, 


} 











but you're the first human we've been able 
to rouse up in this uncommonly sleepy 
town. And we’reawfully hungry. Could 
you tell us, please, where to find some- 
thing to eat? We’re notat all particular— 
crackers, bread and cheese, dried herring! 
We'll take anything we can get, and pay 
handsomely for it.” 

‘Something to eat?” 

Peggy burst out laughing, for it seemed 
too ridiculous for a lot of well-dressed 
young men to be wandering round Middle 
Bridge in the dead of the night, looking 
for something to eat. 

“Why don’t you go home and get what 
you want?” she asked, giggling. 

“Oh, yes; why don’t we?” retorted the 
young man, laughing too. ‘We'd like to 
uncommonly well, but there’s a little diffi. 
culty in the way. We've had an accident 
down yonder; there’s a freight-train 
wrecked on the track; and the Governor's 
train is blocked. We've been lying there 
two hours already, and no chance of get- 
ting on before sunrise. So you see ‘here’s 
a pretty howdy-do.’” 


“The Governor’s train?” repeated 
Peggy. 
“*Yes. We've been laying the corner- 


stone, don’t you know, for the new Ar- 
mory up at Osceola. We went up this 
afternoon—the Governor, and the Secre- 
tary of State, and the National Guards, 
and the Academy Cadets,” said the young 
fellow, rather consequentially. ‘‘We had 
a special train, of course, and expected to 
have been at home hours ago. Instead of 
which we're trapped here for dear knows 
how long on this single-track road.” 

“Is the Governor down there?” cried 
Peggy. ‘‘Mercy me!” 

‘‘Mercy him, you'd better say ; for I tell 
you he’s most starved, he and all the rest 
ofus. Isn’t there a grocery, or a bakery, 
or any kind of eating-house in this sleepy- 
headed village?” 

‘*We keep a grocery,” said Peggy. ‘‘But 
Daddy—I mean my father, Gen. Welling- 
ton Westley”—— 

‘‘Never mind his titles; they’ll keep,” 
sang out one of the cadets. ‘*Where’s the 
grocery?” 

‘*Yes, Miss Westley, where’s the gro- 
cery?” interposed the former speaker, 
eagerly. ‘Honestly, we're famished. 
Take pity on us and lead us to the gro- 
cery.” 

“Lead us to the grocery!” shouted the 
others. ‘Take our purses, take our lives, 
but oh, lead us to the grocery!” 

‘*Wait a minute, then,” cried Peggy, 
shaking with laughter, and all her fears 
vanishing in the fun of thesituation. “I'll 
come right down and make a light in the 
store. It’s just here, in the house.” 

‘**Tt’s here in the house! It’s here in the 
house! Oh, Jemima! Oh, cakes and crack- 
ers! Oh, bread and cheese and kisses!” 

The boys—for they were only a crowd 
of jolly, half-grown school-boys—threw up 
their caps, shouted, laughed, turned sum- 
mersaults on the grassy road-side in their 
extravagant delight; while Peggy, almost 
as much excited, and thinking how lucky 
it was that she had fallen asleep without 
undressing, raced downstairs to light the 
lamp. 

She had no hesitation about letting them 
in, for she saw that they were gentlemen, 
and was sure they had told her the truth. 
Her sympathy, and her instinct of hospital- 
ity, as well as her business-like impulse to 
welcome customers, Overcame every sense 
of fear, and made the whole thing seem a 
lark, which she only wished Daddy was 
there to enjoy. She unlocked doors and 
shutters, and flupg them wide open as soon 
as she had lighted lamps; and the cadets 
tumbled in pell-mell, their tall figures fill- 
ing up all the standing-room that was left 
by the flour-barrels and vegetable-bins. 
Peggy was already behind the counter, 
taking down cans of corned-beef, and 
boxes of sardines, and jars of prunes, and 
loaves of bread. She supplied the boys with 
can-openers, and took a hammer herself 
and knocked out the head of a barrel of 
crackers, which they had luckily got in 
yesterday. There was a new cheese just 
opened also, and a case of ginger-snaps 
and English biscuit, of which she handed 
out liberal portions without stopping to 
use the scales. 

The boys pitched into the provisions 
with boys’ appetites, but with no rudeness 
to one another, and with the utmost cour- 
tesy to Peggy. They threw down a hand- 
ful of silver to pay for what they had had, 
and when she tried to balance accounts 
and make change, she was politely re- 
quested ‘‘not to mention it,” and to “shoot 
the difference!” 

‘‘\We’re a thousand times obliged to you, 
Miss Westley,” said the one who seemed 
to be the leader of the party. ‘You've 
been awfully good-natured, and we are 
giving you a lot of trouble, but it’s jolly 
good luck for us. Which reminds me, 
boys, we ought to take some grub to the 
Governor right away. I doubt if the 
other fellows have foraged up anything.” 

‘*What’s the matter with the Governor’s 
coming here to get it?” asked one of the 





cadets who was taking his ease on of 
a flour-barrel, with a big cheese pa a 
in his hand. 

“Perhaps he'd like some coffee,” sug. 
gested Peggy, her eyes dancing at the 
thought of seeing a live governor in her 
own house. “It wouldn't take me long 
to make it, and I could some 
terete try eggs for 

“Coffee?” shouted the boy on the flour. 
barrel; ‘‘and fried eggs? Great Scott! 
Run for the Governor, Kendall—skip, al! 
of you! Don’t give the grass a chance to 
grow. I'll stay here and help Miss West- 
ley to receive his Excellency.” r 

*‘Not much you will,” returned Kendall. 
“I believe I’m the captain of this com. 
pany, and you'll take my orders, if you 
please. How much coffee can you supply, 
Miss Westley ?” , 

‘Oh, any quantity—gallons,” said Peggy, 
gayly. “Ill go light the fire and put on 
the kettle directly.” 

“And I'll be most happy to assist if 
you'll allow me,” said Kendall, politely, 
‘Now, you fellows, fall in line.. Get down 
from that barrel, Higgins, and beat a re- 
treat. Say to his Excellency, with my 
compliments, that we've found the land 
of milk and honey, and he'd better hurry 
up to the flowing bowl.” 

“I've got plenty of milk, too,” said 
Peggy, her pretty face sparkling with en- 
joyment. “Tell the Governor he shall 
have cream for his coffee.” 

“Milk, she says! Oh, Jerusalem! Can't 
I have a glassful before I go?” groaned 
Higgins. 

“Not a mouthful! And if you don't 
march off double-quick, you'll have none 
when you come back.” 

This threat from Kendall cleared the 
premises. The cadets trooped out laugh- 
ing, and Peggy hurried into the kitchen 
to light her fire. It was all ready for 
lighting, the General having raked down 
the ashes and put in the kindling before 
he went away, lest he should not get back 
in time to do it in the morning. Peggy 
put a match to it, and there was soon a 
roaring blaze. She gave the kettles to 
Kendall to fill at the well outside, and left 
him to grind the coffee and watch the fire 
while she flew around to set a table that 
should be worthy of the Governor. Be- 
tween them everything was ready when 
the Governor's party arrived. A smoking 
platter full of fried eggs; steaming pots 
of coffee, the smell of which was like 
‘‘Araby the blest;” plates of home-made 
bread, sweet-clover butter, cheese, marma- 
lade, milk and cream—what a feast in the 
desert it seemed to the tired, belated, hun- 
gry travellers! 


The Governor took his seat in Daddy’s 
arm-chair; the Secretary of State was on 
his right hand, Colonel Blank, of the Na- 
tional Guards, on his left. As many more 
were seated as the old-fashioned table 
with both leaves out straight could hold. 
Others stood around the doors, squatted 
on the porch steps, straddled the empty 
barrels in the back-yard; and Peggy went 
back and forth, aided bravely by Kendall 
and a staff of the cadets under his orders, 
carrying coffee and milk and crackers and 
cheese to everybody. The store was emp- 
tied of every bit of eatable food; the last 
pound of parched coffee was ground up; 
there was not a herring or a sardine, or a 
lemon or a lump of sugar left; the prunes 
and figs, the ginger-snaps, the pickled cu- 
cumbers, the jars of mint-stick and win- 
tergreen—all disappeared as if an army of 
locusts had been on their devouring 
march; and every milk-pan in the dairy 
was drained. Buta hundred hungry men 
were fed, and oh, what a lark it was all 
round! 

It was broad daylight by this time. 
The steam-whistle from the railroad was 
screaming to announce that the track was 
clear, and the whole crowd fell into line 
to give Peggy a military salute. She 
stood on the front door-step, and blushed 
and smiled, and blushed again as one after 
another marched past, and took off his 
cap to her. Then Kendall shouted, 


“Three times three for Miss Peggy! 
*Rah! ’Rah! ’Rah!” and the cheers rang 
out with an energy of sound that woke 
up the drowsy village at last. People ran 
to their windows to see if the sky had 
fallen, and most of them saw nothing at 
all, and the rest only a score or two of 
Academy boys scampering helter-skelter 
down to the railroad. But Peggy—oh, 
what did Peggy see? ‘Confusion worse 
confounded” in the store and in the 
house. Tin cups by the dozen—they were 
part of the General’s stock in trade, and 
had come in handy for the coffee—scat- 
tered over the yard; the floors strew2 
with crumbs and refuse scraps; the store 
a wild chaos of empty cans and bottles 
and boxes; the kitchen a hopeless litter 
of pots and pans and crockery in desper- 
ate need of washing; and alas, and alas! 
three of her cut-glass goblets smashed. 
Mournfully she gazed at their fragments, 
for those goblets were dear to her heart- 
**But never mind, never mind!” the happy 
heart sang out aloud as she sat down oD 
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the door-step, and looked again with won- 
dering, incredulous, half-frightened, but 
wholly rejoicing eyes at the small, crisp 
slip of folded paper which the Governor 
had put into her hands at parting. 

“You'll write your name on the back 
of it,” he said, “‘and take it to the bank, 
and they’ll give you what it calls for. 
Mind you don’t lose it now.” 

Peggy knew it was a check. She had 
seen such things occasionally in the way 
of business, but she had never had one of 
her own before; and when she saw ‘‘ Pay 
to the order of Miss Peggy Westley Three 
Hundred Dollars,” she could not believe 
her eyes; she fairly held her breath with 
utter amazement. For she knew, much 
better than the Governor, who had never 
been in the grocery line of business, how 
very, very much she was overpaid. The 
Governor had made a good supper. I 
won't pretend to say how many cups of 
coffee and goblets of milk he had ab- 
sorbed, or how much of Peggy’s home- 
made bread and quince-marmalade he had 
eaten. But he had satisfied his hunger 
and thirst agreeably, at all events, and he 
liked Peggy’s pretty looks and prompt, 
willing service. He went into the store, 
and looked around at the scene of havoc. 

“Place seems to be pretty thoroughly 
sacked,” he said. 

And then he made a brief mental calcu- 
lation: so many men fed; so much for 
damage and waste; so much for waking 
up a little girl in the dead of the night; 
so much for her work and trouble; 
so much for good-will. As he footed up 
the items, he took out his pocket check- 
book, and went round to the General's 
desk to look for pen and ink. 

Peggy “held the Fort” on the strength 
of the signature scrawled there with 
Daddy’s old stub pen. It was not what 
you might call a handsome signature, but 
copper-plate couldn’t have answered the 
purpose better when it was presented at 
the bank. And who can tell the proud 
delight that swelled her heart when Daddy 
carried the roll of greenbacks over to ‘‘the 
man in Pocomoke,” and came back with 
the mortgage duly cancelled? One must 
have some experience of this sort to un- 
derstand these things; and there are not 
many girls of that age, let us hope, who 
have had the experience.—N. Y. Indepen- 
dent. 





GIRL GRADUATES IN SYRIA. 


Euphrates College, a mission station at 
Harput, Syria, recently graduated two 
men and four women. Rev. J. L. Barton, 
writing of the graduation exercises to the 
New York Independent, says of the part 
taken by the young women: 

‘It was necessary to hold the graduating 
exercises of the two departments separate, 
as it would never do for a female to read 
an essay in the church, or for young men 
and young women to appear upon the 
same platform at the same time. It is a 
little strange that, in this country, where 
it is considered a virtue to close the mouth 
of woman, and a sin for her to wish it 
otherwise, if a woman is to speak or take 
a prominent part in any public exercises, 
she can be certain of a large audience. If 
attendance upon these exercises in the 
girls’ school were not checked by ticket, 
the crush would be intolerable. Four 
young ladies graduated, and their essays 
were a credit to their teachers, to them- 
selves and to the school. One of the best 
was upon the subject of female education 
as applied to this country. It was impress- 
ive to see an earnest, ~;~~ young lady 
stand upon the platform, in the face of a 
large, mixed audience of Orientals, and 
plead for the education and elevation of 
her sex. It was more than a school-girl 
essay. She was followed by the a sh 
vice-consul, who emphasized the position 
she had taken.” 

President Wheeler, in delivering the 
diplomas, remarked that when the female 
college department curriculum was pre- 
pared, he was informed that no girl of this 
land would ever take the entire course, 
and so Euphrates College would never 
have a female graduate. That was only 
about ten years ago, and now there are 
twenty-four alumnz of this college, eigh- 
teen of whom are doing noble service as 
teachers here and in various other cities, 
while six have homes of their own—mostly 
wives of college professors. 

It would seem that Syrian society occu- 
pies about the same position in regard to 
the education of women that American 
society does in regard to the citizenship of 
women. Both will learn, as they live, that 
girls will graduate and women will vote 
when they have a chance, and that the 
social foundations will be as firm as be- 
fore. FLORENCE M. ADKINSON. 


U. 8. vs. GOLDEN RULE CHRISTIANITY. 


, CoLumBus, Ga., AUG. 31, 1889. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Our Presbyterian Sunday School recent- 
ly held a children’s mission service, the 
Subject being the “Fiji Islanders.” The 
following was a part of the responsive 
readings : 





Leader—How has the glory of God been 
seen in these islands? 
School—Thousands of the islanders have 








turned from idols to serve the living and 
true God; and in the islands where the 
gospel has been preached to all the people, 
the people are as truly Christians as we of 
the United States. 

Your correspondent fell to thinking that 
‘twe of the United States” govern several 
millions of citizens without the consent of 
the said citizens; that “‘we of the United 
States” exact taxes of these unrepresented 
citizens; that ‘“‘we of the United States’’ 
make laws for women which are a disgrace 
to our statute books ; that ‘‘we of the United 
States” refuse to grant women, when of- 
fenders against laws which they have had 
no voice in making, atrial by a jury of their 
peers. 

Contrasting Golden Rule Christianity 
with United States Christianity, the above 
appears a doubtful compliment to the Fiji 
Islanders. H. AuGusta HOWARD. 


++ 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TEDDIE’S CHASE. 


BY MRS. J. M. DANA. 








“© mamma, mamma, did you say 
I may have the eggs I find to-day?” 
And Ted, with glee, 


To the barn ran he, 
Where he thought old Toddlekins ought to be. 


He hunted high and he hunted low, 
Everywhere that a hen could go; 
Over the mow, 
Behind the plough, 
And into the shed of the muley cow. 


He moved the barrels and things about; 
He emptied the boxes inside out; 
He looked in the barrow, 
Behind the harrow, 
And into the oat bins, dark and narrow. 


He searched the crib and the woodpile through, 
Then down to the brook where the alders grew; 
Along the edge 
Of the soft green sedge, 
And in cosey nooks of the osage hedge. 


And where was Toddlekins all this while? 
Well, I really think if a hen could smile, 
*Twould be at the race 
And fruitless chase 
Of Teddie to find her hiding-place. 


’Twas up in the roof, on a broad old rafter, 
And Teddie may take his turn at laughter 
When her chickens try 
To walk or fly, 
For what will they do up there, so high? 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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THEY LIKED EVERYTHING. 

Just as soon as the rain was over, Willie 
and Millie ran out into the garden. 

The garden was quite wet, for it had 
been raining hard, and the plot of ground 
that the gardener had been spading and 
planting the day before was very soft. In 
fact, it was mud. Willie slipped off the 
board-walk into this mud, and Millie 
slipped after him. They scrambled quick- 
ly out, but their shoes were a sight to be- 
hold. 

“Oh! I hate mud,” said Willie. 

“Oh! Ihate mud, too,” said Millie. 

Then to their great surprise, many soft 
little voices called out: 

“But you must not hate it. It gives 
food and drink to the seeds that are 
planted in it, and this food and drink will 
make them so strong that they will grow 
into pretty, green plants. And the pretty, 
green plants will bear hundreds of lovely 
flowers.” 

‘*Well, then, I don’t hate the mud, I like 
it,” said Willie. 

“And I don’t hate the mud, and I like 
it too,”’ said Millie. 

Then they went skipping along the walk 
to the well at the other end of the garden. 
Here they met a toad. He was a big, 
speckled fellow with bright eyes. 

“Oh! I hate toads,” said Willie. 

“Oh! I hate toads, too,” said Millie. 

The toad sat up on his hind legs and 
looked at them sharply. 


“That’s not right,” he said, “for toads | 


do a great deal of good in the garden. 
They catch and eat many insects that 


would destroy the plants and flowers if | 


they were let alone.” 

‘Well, then, I don’t hate toads, I like 
them,” said Willie. 

**And I don’t hate toads, and I like them, 
too,” said Millie. 

The toad hopped away, and a big earth- 
worm wiggled out of the place where it 
had been sitting, and dragged itself past 
the children. P 

“Oh! I hate earthworms,” said Willie, 
stepping quickly back from it. 

“Oh! I hate earthworms, too,” said 
Millie. 

The earthworm stopped, and turned its 
head toward them. 

“You shouldn’t hate earthworms,” it 
said, ‘‘for they are of the greatest use. If 
it were not for them, none of the green 
things could grow. They travel through 
the ground, breaking the soil and loosen- 
ing it as they go, so that the tiny plants, 
that spring from the seeds, may be able to 
make their way up to the sunshine.” 

“Well, then, I don’t hate earthworms; 


I like them,” said Willie. 

**And I don’t hate earthworms, and I 
like them, too,” said Millie. 

“And I guess,” Willie went on, “I guess 
I like everything.” 


“And I guess,” said Millie, ‘I guess I 
like everything, too.”—Margaret Eytinge: 
in Our Little Men and Women. 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


WAIST isa substitute for corsets, and may be worn eithe 
a ma construction of the bone 





621, Children’s—without Bones............+++- <p tne 
631, Infants’ “ i desate as a 6 ta 5 


DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


PATENTED. 
Jor Laticoand Blsoss, take a cong measure ascend waist over érees, end give it to us in inches. 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age 
we wopiay ~ igecnpeete all who desire to learn more jepees thts spoattestons nt. | 
aists sent by mail to any part . 8., postage prepaid, on recei, and if not sa | 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned aes order. Mention Tae OMAN’S JOURNAL. aad 
w#@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 31 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


RHADING MADE HASY. 
REFORMATION IN SPELLING. 


POLLARD’S SYNTHETIC METHOD. 


The only truly natural method by which the child may be taught. Independence, self-reliance, 
accuracy and fluency attained. No such results can possibly be obtained by any other method. 
Study changed from drudgery to the most attractive busy work. The child taught to think and 
pronounce for itself; thus establishing a 


Reform at the Foundation. 


From H. M. Scort, Prof. of Church History, Chicago Theo. Seminary. 

“Judging from the progress our daughter has made during nine months’ instruction accordin, 
to Mrs. Pollard’s Method, by which the dreadful system of English orthography is much lightened, I am 
able to recommend her plan of instruction as more natural and effective than any other I have had occasion 
to notice. I wish her all success in spreading abroad her easy and gradual guide to Parnassus.” 


To the above Mrs. Scotr adds the Soteatng 

“Our daughter, six years of age, entered the class last fall, knowing but a few words, and now, at the 
close of the school year, has completed the Fourth Reader, besides being able to read almost perfectly in 
any book. Words which she has never seen before, and of whose meaning she is ignorant, she is able to 
pronounce correctly by following the rules which she seems to understand thoroughly. I feel that this 
training has given her the foundation for the study of other languages.” 














Miss Hopper, who represents Mrs. Pollard’s Synthetic Method in Iowa, gave a practical illustration of 
the results of this method in reading, June 19th, 1889, at the School of Methods, Des Moines, Iowa. The 
room was crowded with visitors to listen to the reading of a class of little children under the management 
of Miss Vimont, one of the teachers of the city schools. The average age of the pupils was seven. They 
had been one year in the Kindergarten and one year in the Primary school. They first read from one of 
the six or eight books read during the year. They next read from Parker’s First Reader; afterwards from 
“Feathers and Furs,” a book suitable for coueeeapane pupils. They had never seen these books, but read 
so admirably, and with such evident appreciation of the sentiment, thut it was a surprise to all. By 
request a number of difficult words were placed upon the board. Among them were: freight, glance, 
western, Webster, address. They not only could peepeaaee them at sight, but could correctly mark them. 
If the best evidence of success is success, this method had abundant vindication. 

In a letter to Mrs. Pollard, Supt. Gault, of Tacoma, Washington, writes : 
| “T am free to announce to oe my complete and perfect conversion to your Synthetic Method. I 

have watched it closely, and the logic of success convinces me that it is the true re. I never saw 

teachers more enthusiastic over anything than are three of mine. Next year everything must be Synthetic. 
The more [ see of it the better I like it. Visitors are coming in, and it amazes everybody. This is much 
for me to say, for you know how incredulous I was in the beginning.” 

The Sisters of the Sacred Heart; the Sisters of Providence; Sisters of St. Joseph; Sisters of 
Charity, B. V. M.; Sisters of Mercy ; the Benedictine Sisters and the Servite Sisters—all of Chicago 
—also the Ursuline Sisters of Dakota, have accepted the Synthetic Method. 


POLLARD’S MANUAL, 








which gives a thorough course of instruction in the principles and methods of this new system, has 
just come from the press, and is now ready for teachers. hen used in connection with the Pollard 
Readers and Spellers, this Manual will serve the teacher as a complete, convenient and reliable guide. 

Progressive teachers, everywhere, are inquiring into this method. All such inquiries will be 
met with full information when addressed : 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
315-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


GUFRS 
BOSONS, 


GEO. OLEMENT 
& 00. 











LATEST ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN 


CELLULOID 
COLLARS, 


The Celluloid Company confidently assert that they have attained the highest improvement in their Water- | 
roof Collars, Cuffs and Bosoms, which has ever been reached in this line of waterproof goods. We have exam- 
ned their latest improvements, and tested them by every means at our command, We are convinced that they 
have never been excelled, and we are ready to give them our heartiest endorsement. They are pliable, most 
durable of any nny on the market, and resemble linen more perfectly than any waterproof imitation. Some | 
| Strangers who have little acquaintance with these goods are under the impression that celluloid is an explosive | 
| material. This is an entirely erroneous idea. We can hold celluloid upon the hottest argand burner, and it will | 
melt, but never ignite. The linen interlining makes it much stronger than any other goods in this line. We 
shall be glad to have ony and all of our former patrons try these goods and write us their opinion of the same. | 
| A full assortment of Celluloid Collar Buttons at 5 cents each by mail, post-paid; and Cuff Buttons from 2 cts. | 
to $1.00 per pair, by mail. These Buttons are durable and never tarnish the Collars and Cuffs. | 

















Gents’ Collars........ see» 20 cents. 6 for $1.15. %2.25 per dozen. 
od SEED. 000 -ccccce ~~ * 6for 2.25. 4.25 “ - | 
Ladies’ Collars 15 * for  .85. 180 “ oe 
- ORE occcccceccccee ows 6 for 1.70. 3.00 * bead 
Small Bosoms ........ -50 “ Large Bosoms............. 75 cents, 


Be sure this trade mark appears on all the goods you purchase, to insure 


GEO. CLEMENT & CoO., 
33 East 22d Street, New York City. 





l Remit by Postal eS Check, or Stamps. Address | 
LuLolpD 


LADIES’ LUNCH ‘Tress Reform Rooms 


Baked or Boiled Fish, 20 cents; Roast Chicken, 30 
| cents; Lobster Salad, 30 cents; Ice cream, 10 cents; No 5 Hamilton Place Boston 
” s . 

Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


doz.; Superior Wedding Cake, 50 cents Ib.; very 
We wish to call attention to tne fact that our 


rich Ice Cream, 50 cents qt. ding receptions 
COMBINATION Gorse, both Cotton and Flan- 


and other parties carefully served by polite and 
competent waiters. Fine linens and glass, elegant 

nel, are made to order, and cut from measure ip a 
style to ourselves, and are superior to all 


silver and china. Prices reasonable. 
others in the market. The = are made from 





Ample Toilet-room for Ladies. 
T. D. COOK & 00., Avon and Bedford Sts. 

white and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light merino, 

and cotton. The Merino and Wool Suits are 

nshrinking. We warrant good-fitting and comfort- 


able mts. 
Laiies desiring an ay ~ a os finish and fine hand- 


CakSaset 


SEMIN, cor wen est ing FIRST-CLASS in overt peoneee est. 
SO qles Ae Dress Rehiens and other Waists. 
Boston CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


This Ice Cream has no superior. 
Try it at 


OAK GROVE FARM CAFE, 


413 Washington St. 


A. TT. FoGe 
5 Hamilton Place. 


| CURE FITS 












































MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


668 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. ednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 7 


SARAH A. COLBY. 





ESTHER A. TAYLOR. 


Pemusyivania College of Dental Surgery, 


Cor. of 12th and Filbert Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


an ped conston opens Oct. 1st, 1889, and con- 
ues five months. C) admitted. 
For further information oder eas nee 


C. N. PEIRCE, D.D.8., DEAN. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


The winter session opens October 3d, 1889. Three 
ears course, ures, Quizzes and Prac- 
ratory Work offer every desirable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. The Hospitals of the city 
nerally admit the students. For further informa- 
on address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., DEAN. 


“i COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits seatents of Some geuee. The 
c a three years course of Didactic 
and Clinical Practical work te the Lab- 














Lectures and 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 
FEES. 
| For OneCourse of Lectures........-.++ teeeee $ 85.00 
& | For the Three Courses, including Matric 
we ~ FA egvenee le oo ceccceccceseceeccoece 
atriculation Fee (Yearly) .......-.... +» 6,00 
Demonstretor’s Fee, payable but eoccce 
Graduation Nel sn la te eae Py 
For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October 1st; endin May, 
1889. Three Sate Hemet couree. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For ar- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, Mt. D., DEAN, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


Office, 2 Park Square, 
Corner Boylston Street, Rooms 24 and 44. 

Treating Chronic Diseases as usual, but ving 
special attention to NERVOUS, CATARR 
UTERINE and KIDNEY Diseases. 

For the past four years (associated with her son, 
the late Wadsworth Tuck, M. D., of Harvard) has 
made a special study of DIABETES, being compe- 
tent to make a nay analysis of the urine. 

Dr. Tuck is largely Eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 every day, except Thurs- 
days. Take elevator. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

Forty Leaflets are now ready, and for sale 
at cost at office of Woman’s JournaL, No. 3 
Park Street, Boston. Send in your orders. 


More suffragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other in- 





| strumentality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 


sent by mail for 10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman —. Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman ~~. in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Herry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 


on. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 
The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 


| Cheney. 


Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lilian Devereux 
Blake. 

Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. Willard. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis 
Parkman. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

a hy tenn 2 on Woman “> 

oman Suffra an’s Right, b ) 

Ward Beecher. “a ~~ ond 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy Stone. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Song Leaflet. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, at WomAn’s JournNaL Office, or 15 
cents for the same, post-paid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 


Appeal to Massachusetts Women. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern 


ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 


by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curt 


s. 
The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 


Wm. I. Bowditch. 


How = Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 


I. Bowdii 


Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 


Clarke. 


Ww ——y. 
oman ~ ms for and against, by 


James Freeman Clar 


Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 


Rev. C. C. Harrah 


The Women’s Vote in Kansas, by Judge Ad- 
K Historical t 


When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop | ams, Secretary of Kansas ° 
nee quis me and then have them return again. Our Right to Govern Ourselves, by W: x 
AGENTS $75 por, month.a7 Wonka posed I mean aradical cure. I have made the Bowditch, 75 cents per hundred, postpaid. 
ANTED 927 goods by sampie and live at of FITS, EPILEPSY, or FALLING SICKNESS & eden “ 
Salary pai promptly expenses in life-long study. I warrant my remedy to cure the Price of Dou Leaflets , 20 cents per hundred 
ON farm We Hr aie worst cones. My others re failed is = | Feed Bind » at Woman’s JouRnat Office, No. 
SALARY. ard Silverware Co. pw RAW. feces cure, a x a Boston, Mass., or 30 cents for the 


qus PAPER: ae H. a. 2 M.C., 183 Pearl St. N-¥- | area requested, send assorted hun- 
a heer PURGATIVE PILLScure | dreds, not less ten of one kind, 
We all Bioed Dissases. Constipation and Bilioussess, or double price 
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VERMONT SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Caledonia County Convention, at 
North Danville, August 20, was both pleas- 
ant and profitable. Ten new members 
joined the Association. The church was 
prettily decorated with flowers and ban- 
ners. Dinner and tea were served in the 
vestry for the ladies and others attending 
the Convention. All was done that loving 
hearts could desire to give a warm recep- 
tion. 

Morning prayer service was conducted 

Rev. fr Atwood. Mrs. C. J, Clark, 
ve: resident of the State, presided. Mrs. 
. Stanton gave the ress of wel- 
pA ¢ Mrs. A. D. Chandler, of Barton 
Landing, responded with many good rea- 
sons in favor of woman suffrage. Kepre- 
sentatives of different departments gave 
short reports of the work being done, show- 
ing an increasing interest in that part of 
the State. 

The afternoon devotional exercises were 
conducted by Mrs. E. J. Nelson, followed 
by an able address by Mr. Beauman But- 
ler. Mrs. Albee, of Barton, read an excel- 
lent poem showing the strong determina- 
tion of the workers to persevere. A very 
interesting feature of the day was the 
opening of the question-box. ‘The ques- 
tions were answered in an intelligent and 
happy manner by the secretary, Miss 
Laura Moore, Rev. Geo. Story, Beauman 
Butler, and others. 

The following resolutions were read and 
unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That as women are among the gov- 
erned, by nature persons, and by virtue of resi- 
dence citizens, they are by nature, constitution, 
and law entitled to all the privileges of citizenship, 
including the elective franchise. 

Resolved, That as woman is by nature and the 
fundamental law of the land endowed with the 
right of citizenship, it is not only unjust usurpa- 
tion on the part of her male compatriot to de- 
prive her of this right of suffrage, but tyrannical. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due to the 
Superintendent of the Franchise department of 
the County W. C. 'T. U. for the presentation of a 
paper containing an account of work of that de- 
partment. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our thanks 
to the good people of North Danville for their 
hospitable entertainment, and especially to the 
local W. C. T. U. under whose invitation we are 
accorded this privilege, and also to the trustees of 
this church for the use of this house. 

The evening session opened with a song 
service, after which Miss Laura Moore 
gave many excellent reasons in favor of 
woman suffrage. As Rev. Geo. Chase, of 
Derby, who was expected to address the 
Convention, was unavoidably detained, 
Rev. Geo. Story filled the time, making a 
good deal of merriment, as well as sub- 
stantial and earnest remarks, The Con- 
vention closed by singing the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic, and all concerned 
felt that a very successful and enjoyable 
meeting had been held. 


—+ oe. 
NEWPORT LEAGUE ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEWPORT, R. I., SEPT. 8, 1889. 

The Newport W. 8. League held its an- 
nual meeting Sept. 5, in the Y. M. C. A. 
Hall. There was a good audience, though 
the quality outweighed quantity. Our 
Honorary President, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, conducted the meeting. After a 
few well-chosen words, the secretary’s 
minutes were read. The League has held 
fifteen meetings during the year, has stud- 
ied Civil Government, and discussed other 
matters pertaining to suffrage. 

Mrs. Tyler, State Organizer, read a pa- 
per in which she stated that there were 
twenty-three Leagues in Rhode Island, 
their object being to strengthen the wom- 
an suffrage movement in the State, and to 
encourage’ the study of the greatest of 
themes—Civil Government. 

An interesting and instructive feature 
of the evening was a description of the 
method of voting by the Australian or se- 
cret ballot system, by Lawyer Peirce, of 
Providence. This was given in a very 
acceptable manner; he considered the 
method a safeguard against the evils of 
political voting. This system has been 
adopted by the Rhode Island Legislature 
for future use in State elections. It has 
been in use in England and her colonies, 
including Canada, for some years. Strange 
that we have been so tardy in its adoption! 
The election of the League officers then 








followed, according to this system: 


Scag: mY ae Mary E. Baldwin. 
‘ice-Presidents — Miss M. G. Ellery, Miss 
Hattie Saunders. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Miss 8. W. Ladd. 

Executive Committee—Miss E. H. Swinburne, 
Miss J. S. Ladd, Miss E. A. Peckham. 

The audience were then entertained with 
a solo by Miss Goslin, assisted by Mr. 
Langley. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone was received with 
much applause, many in the audience re- 
membering her as one of the early pio- 
neers for human rights. As the sweet 
woman always underlies all her efforts for 
freedom, she is sure to win friends if not 
converts. She reviewed the condition of 
woman during the last fifty years. The 
early occupations of women were limited 
to teaching, in connection with housekeep- 
ing, washing and sewing. Now, in com- 
parison, their name is legion. The West- 
ern colleges are open to women students ; 
Harvard and Brown must follow. St. 


_ Paul’s injunction has been waived, and the 


pulpit, as well as the rostrum, gives her 
due meed of praise. Mrs. Stone gave an 
incident, which may seem almost incredi- 





ble, considering our numerous lady physi- 
cians of to-day. “Harriet Hosmer, after 
deciding on her vocation as a sculptor, de- 
sired to study anatomy. She almost de- 
spaired of getting admission to any dis- 
secting-room, when Prof. M’Dowell, of St. 
Louis, in 1850, opened the doors of his col- 
lege to her; prejudice being more readily 
laid aside in the rapidly growing West.” 
Mrs. Stone gave ojher telling instances 
showing the difference between then and 
now. She was listened to with the closest 
attention, and frequently applauded, but, 
like all other good things, her address 
seemed far too short. 

Mayor Coggeshall was called upon to 
say afew words. He thought we were quite 
behind England in freedom of voting, and 
said he never could see why the taxed 
should not have the right to vote. 

Hon. Mr. Fay acknowledged that the 
words of Mrs. Stone had obliged him to 
take more serious views of the question. 
He intended to be a more active worker in 
future. 

The new President, Dr. Baldwin, was 
then introduced. The retiring President, 


hoped her relations with the League would 
be as pleasant as hers had been, and that 
all would work together with more pleas- 
ure and profit. 

Mrs. Howe made a few pithy remarks, 
none knowing better than she ‘‘Howe” 
to do it. The meeting was then ad- 
journed, after exchanging salutations with 
speakers and new president. 

SARAH W. LADD, 

Sec’'y N. W. S. L. 
+ oo 


THE TRAINING OF DOMESTICS. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 


The idea thit training is necessary in | 
housekeeping, as in all other work, is | 





ways and manners. ‘The school continues 
to be a home for the girls; the principal 
is their friend. They often come back 
at the yearly graduation. A girl that has 
stayed in her first place five years is given 
a small sum of money and is honorably 
mentioned at this occasion. 


Apa M. FREDERIKSON. 
Chicago, Iu. 
Be Pa ee 


PLYMOUTH CO. SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


Editors Woman's Journat ; 

The Plymouth County Woman Suffrage 
Leagues met in convention at North Ab- 
ington, Wednesday, Sept. 4, in the: Con- 
gregationalist church, which was beauti- 
fully decdrated with plants and flowers. 

The meeting was called to order by Mr. 
Lewis Ford. Mrs. Arnold, president of 
the Abington League, was chosen presi- 
dent of the convention; and O. C. Wil- 
liams, of Campello, secretary; Mrs. Milly 
Estes and Jesse H. Jones vice-presidents ; 





| Lewis Ford, Mrs, H. R. Richards, of Mat- 


field, and Milly Estes committee on finance. 
After prayer by Rev. Jesse Jones, en- 





| couraging reports from the Abington, | 
Miss M. G. Ellery, welcomed her, and | 


spreading. All over the country, kitchen | 


gardens are doing good work. Little girls— 
as in play—are taught to take care of a 
stove, to bake bread, boil potatoes, fry, 
roast and cook. In Germany ambulatory 
cooking stoves with teacher—cooking mis- 


sionaries, so to say—are sent out from the | 


“School of Domestic Economy” to teach 
the village mothers and girls to prepare 
simple wholesome food; to teach the first 
principles of cooking; to teach that half 
raw meat, fish or vegetables may be poison, 
and that served overdone they lose not 
only their nutritious qualities, but also the 
flavor that makes them palatable and 
digestible ; to teach not the higher branch- 
es, nor the ornamental part of the art, but 
cooking as done by and for the people. 
Several women high up in domestic 
science do the same work here among the 
ladies and servants, on the higher plan, 
and are doing their share to prevent Amer- 
ican housekeeping from being a failure. 
These ambulatory kitchens are a blessing, 
both here and in Germany, as well as the 
kitchen garden, but the good ought not to 
be a hindrance to better things. Cooking 
and dusting are not everything; no cook- 
ing class, private or public, can teach a 
girl more than the elements of good house- 
keeping. 

In Europe a young girl is often sent to 
a parsonage or a farm fora year or so, to 
learn housekeeping before she is married, 
or to become able to be a housekeeper. 
And some parsonages, where the pastor’s 
wife has a talent for organization, become 
in this way true training schools for do- 
mestics and young ladies. On large farms 
they often take one or two lady pupils 
who pay for the training, while the girl 
pupils pay for it by working as domestics 
without pay. 

Good hotels are schools for domestic 
training so far, but in Europe the girls 
learn a good many makeshifts and tricks, 
half boiling a roast for soup, before roast- 
ing it, for instance, so as to make the same 
piece of meat do service for both; serving 
vegetables in different shapes over and 
over again, and so forth. In America the 
work is so divided up as to afford little 
chance of learning much, and very waste- 
ful habits are taught; furthermore, girls 
who have served in hotels do not like to 
return to private service. 

Royal cooks and rich noblemen’s cooks 
generally have the privilege of taking 
pupils; here, of course, the cooking is ex- 
cellent, the material first-class, but ‘‘do- 
mestic economy” is not taught. Such girls 
generally take situations as housekeepers. 

The training school for servants in 
Copenhagen, under the auspices of her 
Royal Highness, the Crown Princess, is 
doing excellent work. ‘The girls work in 
couples. Two weeks in the kitchen, two 
weeks as second girls, two weeks in the 
laundry, and then they begin in the 
kitchen again. The girls are trained in 
everything that pertains to domestic ser- 
vice. Personal cleanliness, obedience and 
good manners are taught, reading and 
writing are kept up. Lectures on history 
and literature, and readings are given— 
twice a week, evenings. The graduates 
are eagerly sought for, and often bespoken 
years in advance. Trained girls quickly 
adapt themselves to different household 





Brockton and Campello Leagues were 


given, followed by remarks from Mr. | 


Jones, who said: 


‘As an orthodox minis- | 


ter I believe in woman suffrage; it burns | 


in my being like fire; it is the true out- 
come of Christianity.” 

John Hutchinson and daughter sang | 
“Behold the Day of Promise Comes,” 
which was enthusiastically applauded. 
The meeting adjourned till 2.30 P. M., and 
a collation was served in the vestry. 


In the afternoon Mrs. Howland gave an | 
interesting report of the South Hanson | 


| 
| 


League, which was followed by remarks | 


from Rey. Ada Bowles. Mrs. Kate Lent 
Stevenson, of Newton, very interestingly 
stated why she was a suffragist. Mrs. 
Smith, of East Boston, brought before the 


convention the merits of the WoMAN’'s | 


JOURNAL, which were endorsed by many 
others. After fitting remarks by Rev. Mr. 
Bowles, and another song by the Hutchin- 
son family, and an excellent recitation by 
a granddaughter of Mr. Hutchinson, the 
meeting adjourned till 7.30. 

In the evening Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
gave an excellent address, surpassing, if 
possible, her brilliant record. Another 
song by the Hutchinson family closed the 


exercises of a “royal day,” which, it was | 
thought, was never equalled in Plymouth | 
Notwithstanding the very un- | 


County. 


| 
| 


favorable weather, there was a fair audi- | 
ence, and sufficient funds were raised to | 


meet all the expenses of the convention. 
OLIviA C. WILLIAMS. 
Campello, Sept. 13, 1889. 


>> 


COLLEGE GRADUATES IN ENGLAND. 


The Pali Mall Budget gives the following 
interesting summary : 


‘The students of Newnham College, past 
and present, number 5,020. Fifty-six for- 
mer students have married. Others have 
found posts as head mistresses of high- 
schools, assistant mistresses in these and 
in private schools, not only in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, but in India, the 
Colonies, America, and Japan. A few are 
still closely connected with Newnham Col- 
lege as lecturers, or are on the Newnham 
College correspondence staff. Two have 
gone to the Royal Holloway College, one 
as mathematical and the other as classical 
lecturer. One student, Miss Jane Harrison, 
has distinguished herself as a writer on 
archzology, and as a lecturer at the Brit- 
ish Museum. Miss Constance Black and 
Miss Olivia Dymond act as librarians to 
the People’s Palace, and Miss Edith Wil- 
son is secretary for the women’s depart- 
ment of the Owens College, Manchester. 
Others, for example Miss Amy Levy, have 
distinguished themselves in literature. 
Several are actively engaged in newspa 
work, so that the recor ot Newnham Col- 
lege speaks well for the movement in wom- 
en’s education.” 


These active and useful lives are in strik- 


ing contrast with those of idle, uneducated 
women. 





++ 
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THE BOMBAY CERCLE LITTERAIRE. 





A French Literary Society has been es- 
tablished at Bombay, and it appears to 
prosper. It is not a club for French resi- 
dents, but is promoted by a small body of 
persons interested in the study of the 
French language and literature. It con- 
sists chiefly of Parsees; there are also 
several English, French, Mahomedan and 
other members, and several ladies belong 
to it, including Dr. Pechey Phipson, Miss 
Heerabai N. Patell, and Miss Mehrbai A. 
Framjee, B.A. The number has increased 
from 101 to 152 since the last general 
meeting. During the year, thirteen meet- 
ings were held for French reading, the 
pieces chosen having been some of Victor 
Hugo’s dramas, and Moliére’s comedies. 
The President, Mr. O. 8. Pedraza, also 
gave a lecture on Victor Hugo. A very 
select French library is connected with 
the Cercle, and it is called “‘Bibliotheque 
Dinshaw Petit,” as Sir Dinshaw M. Petit’s 
liberality enabled the Society to form it. 
The trustees of the Cercle have received a 
grant .of Rs. 1,000 from Lady Sakerbai, 
his wife, the interest of which is to be 
used for the purchase of books. 





lo edbuntiel to, health; but at this it 
is often lost, to the pove or taipashty of 
Hose i a samtertal tations Ber 





Look Here, Friends, Are You Sick? 
Do you suffer from Dys 
plat,” Nervousnes 


Sour Stomach, Liver Com 

Lost Appetite, ‘Biliousness, Exhanstion or ervousness, 

Feeling, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough 

Night-sweats, or any form of Conenayes If 
oT ork, 
Flora- 


so, send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren St., 
who will send you free, by mail, a botile of 
plezion, which is a sure cure. "Send to-day. 








LEAVENING POWER 


Of the various Baking Powders illus: 


trated from actual tests. 
ROYAL (Pure 
GRANT’S* (Alum).... 
RUMFORD’S* (fresh)... 
HANFORD’S (when fresh) Es 
CHARM * (Alum Powder), ——— 
DAVIS’* and 0. K.* (Alin 








CLEVELAND'S .............0.. CERI AF 30 
PIONEER (San Francisco)....... ei ED 
GE ccevcccesccscvcecedhbtdceds REE RT AE 
DR. PRIGIB. 6 si cisecsscdccescss OMB Kb 
SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s)............ ‘RARE 
GERD ccs desedvcdviidsacocetes Pe Te 
FR er eee ee 
GED $c ohn 00d edudncesssdaseces ete ee PSS 


HANFORD’S (None Such), when not fresh. .o—s 





SPECIAL } NOTICES. 
geeeinemes by te day on, experienced, Drea =n ory pply 46 





A pA. a. GooD WOMER—A b dampusckotper and 
t eduete, 
: Pp A 


sult, Mr. Sone Neier end parvo 


PRIVATE BOARD IN NEW YORK. 


Parties visiting New York, shopping or 8 ~ 
seeing, will find excellent 

61 East llth St., within easy aoe of all the 
best retail stores and places of Term 
Address, MRS. E. NORTON. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Newton, Vernon St. 


THE MISSES ALLEN WILL RE-OPEN 
their Boarding and Day School for Girls Sept. ~. 
English branches — ae a A taught. Special 
vantages in the stud varius Titeretere, 
Music, and Art. Students fitted for col 
lege. Circulars sent on application. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
ogy PA, 

Opens 9th mon 30 minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Piihetetphie. OU nder the care of Friends, 
but all others admitted. Full collens course for both 
sexes: Classical, Scientific and terary Also a 

anual Training and a Preparatory Bohool (2 classes). 
Hoalthtat location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For ca palogue. and full par- 
ticulars, address W. H. APPLETON, Ph, D.. 

‘acting’ Pri evident, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Bureau 
Miss M. R, HECKART, Manager, 


No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 


Supplies Professors and Teachers for every de ear 

ment of learni ing. Gives information to parents in 

rogers to schools and teachers. Furnishes teachers 
h positions; musicians and readers, also type- 





reasonable. 











| writers, stenographers, book-keepers, proof-readers 


| and correctors of proof, companions, &c. 


PEARL (Andrews & Co.) .........eceee: wer: 


RUMFORD’S * (Phosphate), when not fresh... 


Reports of Government Chemists. 

‘* The Royai Baking Powder is composed of 
pure and wholesome ingredients. 
contain either alum or phosphates, or other in- 
jurious substances.-EDWARD G. LOvE, Ph'D.” 


‘The Royal Baking Powder is undoubtedly 
the purest and most reliable baking powder 
offered to the public. 

‘‘Henry A. Mott, M. D., Ph. D.” 

‘*The Royal Baking Powder is purest in qual- 
ity and highest in strength of any baking pow- 
der of which I have knowledge. 

** Wn. McMuRTRIE, Ph. D.” 


* All Alum baking powders, no matter how 
high their strength, are to be avoided as dan- 
gerous. Phosphate powders liberate their gas 
too freely, or under climatic changes suffer de- 
terioration. 


ALPHA GARMENTS, 


IBBED Union Undergarments were originated 
by Mrs. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, of Woburn, 
Mass., and the trade-name ‘“‘Alpha” given them. 











When accurate measurements are received, care- | 


fully cut and fitted garments are made in the best 
possible manner from a variety of excellent fabrics. 

Also, Alpha garments are made for Infants in 
manner and materials of unusual excellence. 

On receipt of address and 2-cent stamp a circular 
giving list of measurements required, and price-list 
together with samples of knitted fabrics, will be 
mailed promptly. Address 


MRS. SUSAN T. CONVERSE, 


85 Sherman Place, Woburn, Mass. 





Of Interest to Women! 
A Safe Investment or Delightful Homes ! 


The Eastern Shore of Yiseinte, offers wausued attrac- 
tions to New Englander: wal excellent 
drainage, healthful climate. Special inducements for 
fruit and poultry raising. Online of N. Y.P.&N.R.R., 
direct route to Old Point and the South; 5 hours from 
Philadelphia; 3 miles from the Sea. Fro perty cared 
for, and a evgutes of 6 per cent. given b ada vesponsibie 
parties. For pene ans ona oul HADBOUR lars address 


Sav aie on. 
Sec’y and Treas. ame Land pte | Improvement Co. 


MARION OSGOOD’S 
Ladies’ Orchestra. 
SIX PIECES. 


Number Increased When Desired. 
ALL SOLOISTS. 


Address MISS MARION OSGOOD, 
125 Tremont St., Room 11, Boston, Mass 


LELIA J. ROBINSON, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 


5 Pemberton Square, Room 25, Boston, 


Consultation free to Women Saturdays, 2 to 4 P. M.) 











(Mrs.) E. G. WOELPER, 
Real Estate aii Mortgages 


Special attention given to Collection of Rents, &. 
TELEPHONE 512. 
54 Equitable Buliding, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. C. P. LaCOSTE, 
REAL ESTATE ACENT. 


Houses for Sale & To Let, 
Mortgages Negotiated. Rents Collected. 
62 Pleasant St. (Near Post Office), Malden. 
Boston office with Mrs. E. G. Woelper, 
54 EQUITABLE BUILDING. 





Rents and 
sells school property. School and Kindergarten 


outfits. Circulars sent. 





Garrison Home School, 
AT BOSTON HIGHLANDS, 


For young ladies and children. Pupils fitted for any 
college. Special advantages in the departments of 
oratory and music, For circulars and information 
address MISS HECKART, Room 13, No. 3 Park St., 
Boetoee ia snes, until Sept. lb. School year begins 
ep 


WATERBURY CENTRE, VERMONT, 


GREEN MOUNTAIN SEMINARY and 





| Minard Commercial School, for both sexes. 


| Six courses of om. Location hes ulthy ; 
| beautiful. Thorough inst 


It does not | 


scenery 
ruction; home life. Terme 
moderate. Refers to Mrs. Mary a. Livermore. 20th 
year opens September 3, 1889. For catalogue ad. 
dress t e Pree, 

Miss ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M. 


W. NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


dew 4 36th year begins WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18,’89. 
A Family and Day School for both sexes; pre 
pares for College, Scientific Schools or Pusiness, and 





| gives special attention to Gaemoeter: Oe, Send 





for Catalogue to 
- Newton, Mass. 


COW LES “i"pittinnout St, Boston” 


ART SCHOOL. 


Instructors. 
ERNEST L. MAJOR, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, KENNETH R. CRANFORD, 
Mercy A. BAILEY, Deia C, Ric 


This well-established School opens October 1st. 
Superior in equipment and in arrapgement for ¢on- 
venience and comfort; modelled after the best Parisian 
Schools, Full courses in Drawing and Painting, includ- 
ng oe Still Life and Water Colors. Special attention to 

Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Interior Decoration. Begin at any time. 3 gircuiere 
address as above. F. M. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


62d Year. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Institute 
of Technology, for Business, and for College. 
In all classes Special Students are received. Par- 
ticular attention to Girls and Young Children. 
Unusual care of health is taken. Upper Depart- 
ments open Sept. 18. No, 259 Boylston Street. 

The special class for training Kindergarten 
Teachers, under charge of Miss LUCY WHEELOCK, 
will re-open the second week in October. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergarteners 


OPENS SEPT. 4, 1889. 


Address (MRS.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LA PorTE, IND. 


MERIT WILL WIN. 

















UR sales of Stockinet Seamless Dre#s 
Shields for the first six months in 
1889, in the United States, Europe and 
the Colonies, have been 230,000 pairs in 
excess of any previous six months since 
we commenced business. Standard 
goods, well advertised, and fixed prices; 
will always win. For sale at every 
leading Ladies’ Store in the United 
States and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 


New York and Londov- 


P. S—All genuine goods are stamped “Canfield” 
on each Shield. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 45 Temple Place- 
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The Won 


A Weekly Newspa 
in Boston, devoted 
to her educational, — 
Equality, and especia 
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SUSA 
Business Manage! 


TERMS—$2.50 a yea 
for three months, in a 
CLUB RATES—5 cop 
Four weeks on tri 


(Entered at the P. O.. 
matter. 
- 





For The V 


BY EM 


What are you, sweet 0 
And vibrate at y 

My soul an 

Impassive listen, liste 
While soft, sweet tren 


What are you, strong | 
In Memory’s house, n¢ 
Had dared to touch, a! 
Rekindle at your breat 
What are you, changir 
Now gay, now sad, no’ 
You hasten by and mi 
And, Echo-like, leave | 


O Elf of Music, we ha 
Through wind and wa’ 
And human voices, fill 
But still you leave us, 


EDITORI 





CHEYENNE, WYO 
hood Convention 
of the constitutic 
All citizens are to 1 
Qualifications are 
shall be able to rea 
fledged citizens. an 
residence in Wyon 
was opposed vigo 
corporation attorne 
the names of all ca 
by the State officer 


Thus Wyoming ' 
years’ experience 0 
adopted a State Co 
antees personal, leg 
ty to women. Thi 
that has occurrec 
since the Declaratic 
the adoption of the 
Only the Emancipa 
the Fifteenth Ame: 
importance. But ° 
emancipated and € 
act of Wyoming en 
chises the better 
establishes, for the 
true Republic basec 
laration of rights: 
Own image; male a 
them and gave then 
years hence, the wo 
this event will be m 





The Republican | 
in this city on We 
adopted a platform 
any help to the five 
franchised women 
pay many millions | 
yet are denied thei 
J.Q. A. Brackett, 
hee for governor, 
Pronounced friend ¢ 





Katherine S. Ma: 
Massachusetts rem« 
the Oregonian to B 
writes, Sept. 7, that 
ington ought not. to 
Cause ‘‘the earnest | 
Wells before the ] 
Suffrage Committe 


